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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Roosevett, the New President of the United States, 
has managed to crowd a good deal of writing into an active 
life. te has published no less than fifteen volumes, includ- 
ing Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, The Wilderness Hunter, 
American Ideals, and The Rough Riders, 


Here are a few more interesting volumes we note 
amongst publishers’ autumn announcements : 


Sages: an Experiment in Prophecy. By H. G 
Wells. 


Poets of the Younger Generation. By William Archer. 


The Wessex of Thomas Hardy. By Prof. Bertram 
Windle. 

The Defendant: a Volume of Essays. By Gilbert 
Chesterton. 


*Twixt Dog and Wolf. By C. F. Keary. 

Nonsense Rhymes. By the late Cosmo Monkhouse 
Illustrated by Gilbert Chesterton. 

New Poems. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Letters on Life. By Claudius Clear. 

Biographia Presbyteriana. By Patrick Walker. Editel 
by Dr. Hay Fleming. with an Introduction by S. R. 
Crockett. Two Vols. 

Hawthorn and Lavender, a Lyric Sequence; and Other 
Poems. By W. E. Henley. 


From the autumn list of books to be published by Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, we take the follow- 
ing announcement : 


A Year’s Letters. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. A 
novel in thirty chapters (the story being related in the 
form of letters), together with a prologue of five chapters, 
by ‘‘Mrs. Horace Manners.” Originally contribute1 to 
the Tutler in 1877, it has never been repriated, and is 
undoubtedly one of the rarest of Swinburniana. The copy 
of the Tatler from which our edition is male belonged to 
the late Frederick Locker-Lampson. 


Messrs. CHAMBERS'’S new edition of their Cyclopedia of 
English Literature is to contain many new articles, including 
the following : 


Anglo-Saxon. By Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

Spenser and Elizabethan Authors. By Eimund Gosse. 
Early English Writers. By A. W. Pollard. 

Ballads. By Andrew Lang. 

Dryden. By Prof. Saint-bury. 

Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 

Knox and Buchanan. By Dr. Hume Brown. 
Restoration Literature. By A. H. Bullen. 


The first volume is to appear early in November. 


THE new book by the author (or editor) of An Fnglish- 
woman's Love Lelters, entitled A Modern Anteus, describes 
a child of nature who became a prodigy. The scene is laid 
in England, but the atmosphere is Italian. The volume is 
to have a cover design by Mr. Laurence Housman. 





Tue bibliographer of Tolstoi will be hard put to it to 
complete his work. Weare continually receiving extracts 
and snippets from Tolstoi’s writings in all manner of forms. 
This week four little green-backed booklets have reached us 
from the ** Free Age Press,” consisting of a first and second 
series of Popular Stories and Legends, The Only Means, and 
the Relations of the Sexes, A prophet nowadays is, perhaps, 
too much acknowledged by his disciples. 


THE increasing interest in Tolstoi is marked this week by 
the publication of the first two volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s 
new Library Edition of his works, containing Anna Awrenina. 
They are tall, handsome volumes, bound in dark-green 
canvas, each having a portrait of the author. The first 
shows Tolstoi at the age of twenty, in which we see the 
broad nose and wide, determined mouth, as yet rather 
unformed, which are so familiar in later portraits. This 
edition claims to be the first complete translation direct 
from the Russian, and has been made by Mrs. Garnett, who, 
it will be remembered, was crowned by the AcapEemy for her 
admirable translation of Turgenev. ‘The spelling of Russian 
proper names has always presented difficulti¢s to the trans- 
lator. In a note to the first volume Mrs. Garnett says : 

I have not adopted the form ‘Anna Karenina,” but 

‘* Anna Karenin,” since such a preservation of the feminine 
form of the surname is unparalleled in English. We do — 
not speak of Marie Bashskirtseva or Sonia Kovalevskaia, of 
Madame Blavatskaia or the Cuuntess Tolstais, and it is 
not the Russian habit to retain these feminine terminations 
when speaking English. 

It will be noticed that Mrs. Garnett spells Tolstoi with a 

“y” and not an “i.” 





Tue popularity of Maxime Gorki is rapidly becoming 
cos nopolitan. His stories, stulies in that particular form 
of sympathetic realism which distinguishes so many Russian 
writers, are already widely read in France, and now Messrs. 
Scribner have started an issue of his works in America with 
the publication of Koma Gordyeff. In Russia appreciation 
of Gorki takes the embarrassing form of cheering him when 
he enters a thea're. On one such occasion he protested by 
shouting: “I’m not a ballet dancer or a Venus of Milo. 
What are you staring at me for ? Keep your eyes on the stage.” 


THe New York Times Saturday Review states that Dr. 
Conan Doyle is thought to have a Boer story in his mind 
because he advertises in the London 7'imes for the loan of 
officers’ letters relating to various battles in South Africa. 
This may be so, but we should have imagined that Dr. 
Doyle required the letters for the History of the War o 
which he is engaged. 


In a recent article on “ A Grammar of Shelley” Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton said : 

It is a strange truth that no force has been so disruptive 
and iconoc astic, has torn up so many aucient roots, and 
pulled dowa so many holy places, as contentment with the 
world. 


At the request of a correspondent of the Daily News, who 


































































































































































































































































































































































































desired an amplification of this passage, Mr. Chesterton 
replied as follows : 

What I meant by the passage, however, in case it was 
obscure, is roughly this: Toe force which h»s driven men 
to improve the world has, I think, scarcely in any case been 
the sense that the world was vitally bad. It has rather 
been an immense love of the world, and a consequent belief 
that its possibilities for good were almost endless. Gloomy 
philosophers may have had every logical reason for 
improving the world, but they simply had not got the only 
valid reason—a burning desire to do sou. Has it ever 
occurred to many persons, I wonder, that one of the great 
basic morals of existence can be found in the story of 
‘* Beauty and the Beast”—the moral that it is only by 
loving a thing that we can make it beautiful? In one 
sense, and at the beginning of things it might be said with 
all politeness, that existence was a Beast. It has been 
made more beautiful, and almost entirely by optimists. 
All the revolutionists, even those who have been maddened 
with starvation and insults, have been optimists about our 
elemental nature—Burns, Rousseau, the Socialist working 
mén, I may notice, in conclusion, that this universal 
paradox of the union between a seraphic contentment and 
a desire for drastic change was nowhere more exemplified 
than ion Christianity. The same creed which told men that 
they were the happy children of an utterly hospitable 
father doomed them to the most strenuous agonies of 
repentance and self-improvement. It has been the law 
of all progress, essentially illogi al, like the universe, that 
improvement comes only from hope, and hope comes only 
from satisfaction. 





Tuk North Americon Review prints a hitherto unpub- 
lished essay by Victor Hugo on Shakespeare. Originally 
written for the three-hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the essay was not included in the volume entitled 
Shukespevre, as it was not suitable for a critical volume. It 
is, indeed, a eulogium in the fervid Hugo manner. Here is 
a characteristic passage : 

Shakespeare the drunken savage! Savage, yes, but the 
inhabitant of the virgin forest; drunken indeed, but with 
the ideal. He is a giant, beneath the boughs of enormous 
trees, who holds a great golden cup, and the light which 
he drinks is retlected in his eyes. Shakespeare, like 

ischylus, like Job, like Isaiah, is one of the sovereigns of 

thought and of poesy, who, sufficient for the All Mysterious, 
have the depth of creation itself, and who like creation 
itself translate and illustrate this depth by a pr: fusion of 
forms and images, springing from the darkness, in flowers, 
in leaves and in living streams. 


Apropos of Messrs. Macmillan’s recent issue of Mr. 
Walter Pater’s /'ssays from “ The Gucrdian,” Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn has an article in the Daily Vews on that writer's 
style. Mr. Gwynn calls it an “unmistakably embarrassed 
style,” and he proves his point pretty conclusively by quota- 
tions from Mr. Pater’s work. Says Mr. Gwynn : 


Mr. Pater feels upon himself the weight of a cumulative 
culture; two centuries have passed since the days of 
Steele and Addison, and the world, he thinks, has too 
many intellectual side-currents to admit of a simple 
utterance. 

It may be surprising to some readers to have it pointed out 
that Mr. Pater’s grammar was by no means above reproach ; 
yet his involved manner made it almost impossible that he 
should escape the snares of the English pronoun. Even 
Morius—which Mr, Gwynn frankly confesses is a work 
which he cannot re-read—is not free from such errors. 
Mr. Gwynn concludes as follows : 


There are also, of course, many minor instances where 
the stylist departs of malice prepense from the natural 
English idiom, as when he speaks of Richard III. ‘‘ who 
bas retained a so unflattering possession of the stage” ; 
but it would be tedious to multiply examples. On the 
whole, there is no contesting the fact that the man who 
wrote the passage about Lionardo’s ‘‘ La Gioconda ” (if it 
be Lionardo’s) teginning: ‘‘The presence that rose so 
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strangely by the waters,’ was a remarkable writer. But 
the proposition that his style was one to be imitated, or 
even in itself an admirable style, is one that I should be 
slow to accept. Its ‘delicate blandness,” to borrow a 
phrase from Marius, is the product of a stuffy atmospher }: 
I should like to hear it characterised by Dr. Johnson. 
-There are china-shops—and this is one—where a bull 
would be a blessed apparition. 


In the history of publishing the name of Tauchnitz has 
an honoured place. In the Pull Mall Magazine Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins re-tells the story of how the first Baron Tauchnitz 
conceived the idea of publishing foreign authors in their 
own languages, and paying them, before there was any inter- 
national copyright. In the original prospectus issued to 
English authors Baron Tauchnitz said : 

Allow me to remark that I, as well as any other pub- 
lisher in Germany, have at present the right to embark in 
such undertakings without any permission from the 
authors; and that my propositions arise solely from a 
wish thereby to make the first step towaris a literary 
relationship between England and Germany, and towards 
an extension of the rights of copyright, and to publish my 
editions in accordance with those rights. 


From this generous dealing grew up the great firm which to- 
day has an unrivalled position on the Continent. Lord 
Lytton and Dickens were the first English authors to be 
approached by Tauchnitz. 


Ix the same magazine Mr. Henley has a somewhat 
discursive article dealing with Mr. Elliot Stock’s recent 
reprint of 7he (/erm in tacsimile. Mr. Henley, we think, 
does Dante Gabriel Rossetti scant justice; to call him “an 
amateur in two arts” is too lofty a way of dismissing the 
author of Jenny, nor do we find any particular truth in the 
statement that he was a poet ‘whose whole work is an 
impeachment of simplicity.” To say that his verse 
constituted “‘ musky, strenuous, high-piled achievements in 
words” is nearer the mark. 





Tue current numbers both of the Vorth American Review 
and the Pall Jail Magazine contain poems by Mr. W. E. 
Henley. The six sets of verses in the former complete the 
collection of lyrics which have appeared under the title of 
“Hawthorn and Lavender: Songs and Madrigals.” We 
quote the following : 


Silence, loneliness, darkness 
These and of these my fill 

While God in the rush of Maytide 
Without is working His will. 


Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 
The leaves and the nests and the rain, 
And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain. 


But I wait in a horror of strangeness 
A tool on His workshop floor, 
Worn to the butt, and banished 
His hand for evermore. 





EQuaLLy characteristic of Mr. Henley in another mood 
are the verses in the /al/ Mall Mugazine, entitled 
“ Preludiam,” which are to be included in his forthcoming 
volume of poems. Tere ure the concluding lines : 


But on the spirit of man 
And on the heart of the world there falls 
A strange, half-desperate peace: 
A war-worn, militant, grey jubilance 
In the unkind, implacable tyranny 
Of Winter, the obscene, 
Old, crapulous Regent, who ia his loins— 
O, who but feels he carries ia his loins 
The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful wanton, Spring ? 
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*C. K.8.,” in the Sphere, announces that Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland, of the Outlook, is writing a book to be entitled 
The Unspeakable Scot, in which he is to deal with “the 
Scot in Journalism,” “ the Scot in his cups,” and so forth. 
Mr. Crosland is well known as a fableist, a parodist, and as 
the writer of odes to all sorts of people, but in this he is 
essaying rather a different task. Still, we wish him well. 


WE have received from Mr. Brimley Johnson the first 
part of a series, to be completed in six quarterly parts, of 
Some Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, with illustrations by 
Mr. James J. Guthrie. The present number contains an 
introduction by Mr. J. C. Wright, two illustrations, and only 
three poems. The first drawing, called “The Genius of 
Poe,” does not impress us in the least ; we can only say that 
the effort is misguided. 


In the course of a review of Mr. John Stuart’s Pictures of 
War, the Morning Post, in whose columns most of the 
articles appeared, has the following : 


If you can imagine a very clever schoolboy, endowed 
with knowledge of the world and with philosophy, 
afflicted with an intolerable sense of wrong, who yet re- 
tains the schoolboy’s delight in life, and in the oppor- 
tunities it affords of displaying a cheerful contempt for 
his natural enemies, you will have an excellent idea of the 
way in which the book is written. 


It is rather hard on Mr. Stuart to be so labelled, in spite of 
the fact that the reviewer has just before stated that Mr. 
Stuart, on the spur of the moment, is able to quote from 
the Bible, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Henley, and Wordsworth. 
Besides, our imagination cannot conceive a schoolboy with 
knowledge of the world who remains a schoolboy. 


AN anonymous writer in the |orld’s Work has a very 
poor opinion of publishers’ “readers,” and apparently not 
without reason. He produced a book, which he says 


was slowly written during a period of five years, was 
revised seven times, and several hundred dollars were spent 
for drawings from an artist in Europe. Eight duplicates 
of the mavuscript were simultaneously placed in the hands 
of eight publishing houses for preliminary approval or 
rejection, a mutually satisfactory contract to be hoped for 
later. Thirty-two publishers ‘‘ examined” the manuscript 
in two ye-rs. All refused to publish it. Six rejected the 
story because it had failed of approval by each of four 
readers. Four rejected it ‘‘ because its writer would not 
furnish them money to cover cost of publicati n, and then 
give them nearly all money receipts from sal s of the 
book!” Two of these four seemed hurt that what they 
called a ‘‘ reasonable”? suggestion was rejected by the 
‘‘unknown writer.” Four reject. d the story becans+ the 
writer refused to buy enough copies of the b ok when 
printed to cover their statement of cost of publication and 
seven rejected the story for the reason explicitly stated 
that its author was unknown, so the book would be “an 
uncertain commercial venture, in spite of any merit it 
might have.” 


One publisher, whom he calls “ prominent,” told him that 
as not one manuscript in a hundred was accepted he could 
not afford to pay a competent reader to wade through every- 
thing, so he turned his typewriter girls on to the work as 
“ first judges,” paying them fifty cents. or a dollar for their 
opinion. Finally, this unfortunate author got the favour- 
able opinions of two writers of “ national reputation,” armed 
with which he invaded the offices of another “ prominent ” 
publisher, whose reader had previously rejected his book. 
“The book,” we are told, “is now on sale.” But these 
readers and publishers were American. 


THE Bath /evcon has been trying to prove that Shake- 
speare visited that city. “It is natural to suppose,” says 
Mr. J. F. Meehan, who writes the article in question, “ that 
Shakespeare was here in 1592 with ‘my Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants.’”’ In support of this contention he quotes sonnets 
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Nos. 153 and 154, which refer to a “fountain” in a 
“ valley ” which has “a dateless lively heat, still to endure.” 
We think it quite likely that Shakespeare did visit Bath, 
and we congratulate both Bath and its /evcon on that visit. 

We do not think that very striking results are likely to 
be achieved by collecting “ Wit and Wisdom from New 
Books.” Such compilation is, however, quite in the spirit 
of modern editorial enthusiasm for the thing of the 
moment, and an American paper regularly essays the task. 
Here is part of its last haul : 

What a fellow wants in a book is to know where he is. 
There are not many novels, or ancient works, for that 
matter, that put you down anywhere.—The Crisis. 

For the woman it is always the God, whether crowned 
with thorns or roses—the bleeding feet of Christ or the 
burning pinions of Eros. Ged or Demigod, he is em- 
braced; the sacrifice is to his altar, the incense to his 
nostril.— 7'he Column. 

The best thing that can happen to a man is to be ruled 
by his wife; but she should rule him so discreetly, so 
diplomatically, that he could almost boast that it is he who 
rules her.—Her Royal Highness Woman. 

When a woman ceases to care how she looks, or a gentle- 
man loses restraint in the presence of his servants, the end 
is not far off — Arrows of the Almighty. 

Sitting still is a noble art that is going out of fashion.— 
Quality Corner. 

The importance of plain talk can’t be overestimated. 
Any thought, however abstruse, can be put in speech that 
a boy or a negro can grasp.—The Crisis. 

Tue following announcement appears in the September 
number of the Aryosy: “ The editor of the Avyosy regrets 
that he is no longer able to give consideration to MSS. 
sent to him, but those which reach the office will be care- 
fully returned.” This, as it turns out, was a forecast of the 
death of the Argosy. That such an _ old-established 
magazine—it was started by Mrs. Henry Wood some thirty- 
five years ago—should have to cease publication for lack of 
support is an ominous circumstance which does not augur 
well for the fature of certain venerable publications whose 
names, at least, are well known to the reading public. We 
hear, indeed, of two other old magazines which are likely to 
be thrown on the market on account of a decreasing circula- 
tion, and yet these magazines have never been edited with 
greater spirit than they are now. 














Harpy an American magazine which we take up but 
has articles dealing with the historical novel, which has 
become quite a business in America—and a paying one. 
The /ndependent has three, one of which is by Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, who gives biographical particulars of 
Mr. Charles Major, Mr. Winston Churchill, Miss Mary 
Johnston, Mr. Maurice Thompson, and many others. We 
extract four paragraphs from the article. We cannot help 
thinking that they are the pith of it, and that Miss Gilder 
wrote gaily up to them. Here they are : 

Mr. Major has made so much money out of the book 
[When Knighthood was in Flower] and out of the play, so 
delightfully interpreted by Miss Julia Marlowe, that he 
has given up the practice of law and will devote himself 
hereafter to, well—if not literature, at least to writing. . 

After the success of Richard Carvel, Mr. Churchill 
bought land and built him « home at Cornish, N H., on 
the border line of Vermont, so that his post-oftice address 
is not the same as his house address. .. . 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has recently bought land and 
built a fine house on one of the S-ventieth streets in New 
York. The house, he says, he bought with the earnings of 
Janice Meredith, the book, and he furnished it with the 
earnings of ‘‘ Janice Meredith,” the play. .. . 

Miss Bertha Runkle is by way of muking a fortune out 
of this one story [ The /elmet of Navarre], counting serial, 
book and play rights. The play is to be produced in New 
York in December, and probably in London at the same 
time... 



























































































































A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Can any of your readers 
inform me of the name, author, and publisher of a novel in 
which the hero, exploring Central Asia, comes upon the 
original Garden of Eden? The novel has appeared within 
the last twenty years.” 


Tue Erernat Pity, oR FE&LO-DE-SE. 


BEHOLD how time has justified the fable 
Of him who caught us with his ** Who killed Cain ?” 
For Caine has proved that he himself is Abel 
To do what critics tried to do in vain. 
G. 8. L. 








Bibliographical. 


To-pay (Friday) witnesses the publication of Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s English version of D’Annunzio’s Gioconda, the 
play in which Signora use made so deep an impression in 
london some little time ago. D’Annunzio is a comparatively 
recent “star,” and it is only within the past three or four 
years that his work has been put before us in an English 
dress. In 1898 we had 7he Triumph of Death, translated 
by Georgina Harding, and 7'he Child of Pleasure, also by 
Miss Harding, with verse translation by Mr. Symons. In 
the same year a version of 7he Intruder, by A. Hornblow, 
was published in New York. In the following year came 
The Virgins of the Rocks, translated by A. Hughes, and, in 
1900, The Dead City and The Flame of Life, translated 
respectively by Mr. Symons and by Miss Kassandra Vivaria. 
1)’Annunzio, therefore, cannot complain that he has been 
neglected in England. 

I said the other day that Messrs. Hurst & Blackett were Miss 
Edna Lyall’s first publishers. That was not quite accurate. 
As a valued correspondent kindly reminds me, Miss Lyall's 
first story, Won by Wwiting, was published in 1879 by 
Messrs. Whittingham «& Co, of Gracechurch-street. ‘To 
Mr. W. B. Whittingham, of that firm, belongs the credit of 
‘discovering’ this since popular author.” Messrs, Hurst 
& Blackett did indeed publish, in 1886 (and still publish), 
the revised edition of Won by Waiting, and they also issued 
(and still issue) Miss Lyall’s second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh novel. It is assuredly with them that 
Miss Lyall’s name and work has been most closely asso- 
ciated up to now. 

We are told to expect a collected edition of Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s verse. “Selected,” probably, would be the better 
word. Mr. Bell's Spring’s Jmmortality came out originally 
in 1893 (with new editions in 1895 and 1896), his Pictures 
of Travel in 1898, But Mr. Bell seems to bave begun to 
publish verse so long ago as 1879, when 7he Keeping of the 
Vow, and Other Verses, came out. Next came Verses of 
Varied Life in 1883, and, in 1886, Old Year Leaves: Old 
Verses Revived. Perhaps these early books (already drawn 
upon, I believe) may yield something to the gleaner. Selec- 
tions from Mr, Bell's rhythmic work have already been 
made and published by Mr. J. J. Nesbitt and Mr. Albert 
Broadbent 

The death of Lord Morris has led to the resuscitation of 
at least one venerable anecdote with which the deceased had 
no association whatever. It is the story of the extremely 
décollet’e lady, of whose appearance (it was at a ball) some 
one said to a judge, “ Did you ever see anything like it ?” 
To which the judge replied, “ Not since I was weaned.” 
Well, this tale was told of Chief Justice Doherty in W. 
H. Harrison’s “ Reminiscences,” and a variant on it has 
place in the Diary of J.C. Young. Why does not some- 
body write a book on 7he History of Jests ? 

The recently deceased Mr. Samuel Neil deserves remem- 
branc2—not so much as a writer on rhetoric, elocution, 
debating, and the like, or as an editor of separate Shakespeare 
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plays for Messrs. Collins’s “ School and College Classics ”—as 
the author of a “ critical biography ” of Shakespeare, brought 
out in 1861. Ten years later he produced a work on 7/e 
House of Shakespeare, for which Mr. F. W. Fairholt supplied 
the pictorial illustrations. There can be no question that 
for “the Bard” Mr. Neil had a genuine enthusiasm. 

In none of the notices of the late Mr. Evelyn Abbott 
have I seen any reference to the fact that he was the general 
editor of the series of volumes called “Heroes of the 
Nations ”—a series to which he himself contributed a book 
on Pericles, Mr. Abbott’s Hellenic, first published in 
1880, was reissued so recently as 1898. His History of 
Greece is now twelve or thirteen years old. In the way of 
original work he did not do much. 

We may take for granted, I think, that Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s new volume of poems will include the contents of 
the little pamphlet of verse which he published through Mr. 
Lane in 1897—Jubilee (freeting at Spithead to the Men of 
Greater Britain. This “greeting” was especially notable 
for the credit it gave to Queen Victoria for her active and 
persistent faith in Colonial expansion. Appended to it were 
four sonnets, in one of which the writer foreshadowed the 
remarkable spectacle of Colonial loyalty to the Mother-land 
exhibited last year and since. To the German taunt that 
England “ stands alone,” came the reply, penned four years 
ago : 

‘“‘ Europe,” saith England, ‘‘ hath forgot my boys!— .- 
Forgot how tall in yonder golden zove, 
’Neath Austral skies, my youngest born have grown 
(Bearers of bayonets now and swords for toys)— 
Forgot ’mid boltless thunder—barmless noise— 
The sons with whom old England ‘stands a’one’!” 

The Jane Austen cult may be said to have taken its rise 
in 1870, when Mr. Austen Leigh published the first full 
biography of his aunt. Then came, in 1884, the issue of 
the Letters under Lord Brabourne’s editorship. These no 
doubt stimulated the memoirs contributed respectively by 
Mrs. Charles Maldon and Mr. Goldwin Smith to the 
“ Eminent Women” (1889) and “ Great Writers” (1890) 
series. The volume on Jane Austen : Her Homes and Her 
Friends, promised us by Miss Constance Hill and her sister, 
is to contain, it seems, new matter, without which, indeed, 
it would scarcely have much reason for existing. 

Though some of us feel as if we had been surfeited with 
garden books, it will not be denied that Canon Ellacombe 
(who announces My Vicwrage Garden) has a right to be 
heard upon the subject when he chooses to lift up his voice 
thereon. Weall remember his lant Loreand Garden Craft 
of Shakespeare, a delightful work, of which a new edition 
appeared five years ago. Some of us, too, bave come across 
his Jn « Gloucestershire Garden (1895). He can properly 
claim a hearing, but it may be gently hinted to the publish- 
nw that it is possible to overdo the “ garden” 
books. 

One is glad to note that Miss Margaret Benson’s pen has 
been at work again. She is to bring out a book called The 
Soul of a Cat, which, one assumes, will range appropriately 
with Miss Benson’s Subject to \unity, which appeared in 
1895. This lady's literary débu/ appears to have been made 
in 1891, with a little volume of “plain papers” on ( api/at 

Labour, Trade, &e., published by the 8.P.C.K. Two and a- 
half years ago she was co-author with Miss Janet Gourlay 
of a learned work on 7'he Jemple of Mut in Asher, illus- 
trating the history and religious notions of the Egyptians. 

Mr. G. W. Smalley’s Reminiscences, when they come, will 
be read, we may be sure, with pleasure, and perhaps with 
profit. Few men can have a larger store of interesting 
recollections. He has already given us a taste of his 
literary quality. (ne has pleasant memories of his London 
Letters, and Others (1890), and since then we have had 
from him some Studies of Men (1895). His Reminiscences 
should rank with the best. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Serpent in Literature. 


The Life-History of British Sirpents. By Gerald R. 
Leighton, M.D, (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
& Sons. 5s, net.) 


THE rose, it has been often remarked, is a universal theme 
of poetry all over the world. No greater a contrast could 
be imagined than that between the rose and the serpent. 
Yet the serpent, in its peculiar way, has no less been a theme 
of poetry and literary interest from time immemorial. 
But its interest has been not merely literary. It has been 
religious, mythical, symbolical, mysterious. ‘The tradition 
of Christianity displays it as somehow connected with the 
dim origin of the whale problem which man presents to 
himself. Other religions equally point to it as an object of 
superstitious fear, or a reverence which is rooted in fear. 
Connected with the tree, it confronts us on the threshold of 
the Bible. Connected with the tree, it forms one of the 
oldest objects of heathen worship. The Christian dreads 
and shuns it. The pagan—in many lands—dreads and bows 
down to it. But both agree in regarding it with a fear in 
excess of its purely physical terrors, striking though these 
be—a fear which they do not accord to the tiger, the lion, or 
other creatures which refuse the general awe of man’s 
inferiors for man. Alone among man’s enemies it is a 
gliding death, which strikes once and needs to strike no 
more ; from whose evil jaw there is no escape, as there is 
from the tooth of the lion, or even the bullet of man: it 
does not fight fair, it deals in poison—and from the poisoner 
man recoils, whether it be a Brinvilliers with her Agua 
Tofana, or an African with his woorali dart. It is insidious, 
treacherous, soundless—but so is the tiger. It has a whis- 
pered repute of strange powers—not without evidence ; 
powers of mysterious fascination, paralysing the limbs that 
would escape. And here we approach the secret of its 
peculiar abhorrentness. It is the feeling of some unnatural 
potency, some peculiar and uncomprehended power, inimical 
to the warm springs of life, incarnated in those death-cold 
coils of sinister beauty, which instinctively freezes the blood 
of man, and strikes through him a loathing beyond terror 
at sight of the living evil we call a serpent. ‘The contrast 
between this strange, instinctive perception and the beauty 
of the object which inspires it, adds to the unnatural 
mystery of the reptile. If death could become incarnate, 
this is incarnate death. 

As such it has glided into literature. And it seems as if 
its life were the life of death rather than life indeed. It is 
corpse-cold—so cold that it seeks continually for heat. Its 
heart is so imperfect that there is no effective partition 
between the pure and impure (or venous) blood, as there is 
in mammals, Its breath is so deathly-slow that the respira- 
tions can scarce be counted, for one lung is shrivelled. Its 
organs in general are one-sided in their development—even 
the female organs of reproduction. It has no activities 
save the activities of destruction. Its one pleasure is to 
swelter in the heat denied its body, recruiting from the sun 
its fierceness and venom : so that vitality itself in it becomes 
malign, and when it is full of life it is full of death. 

One cannot wonder that literature is as full of the snake 
as of its opposite, the rose. Ruskin has given one of his 
most perfectly phrased and suggestive passages to its beauty 
and repulsion. Milton has imagined its primeval splendour 
in the Garden of Eden. Virgil has described its passage of 
the sea towards the fated Laocoon. Spenser has expended 
upon it his luxuriant description ; and Keats has woven a 
whole poem about the serpent-woman, Lamia : 

She was a Gordian shape, of dazzling hue, 

Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 

Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-barred ; 
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And full of silver moons, that as she breathed 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or inter-wreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries. 


Upon her crest she bore a wannish fire 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar ; 

Her head was serpent, but—ah, bitter-sweet !— 

She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete ; 
And for her eyes, what could such eyes do there, 

But weep and weep that the¥ were born so fair, 

As Proserpine still weeps for her Siciliau air ? 


To the serpent Coleridge went in describing his Geraldine : 


A snake’s dull eye blinks small a»d shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance. 


To the sloughing of the snake Shakespeare alludes in his 
famous line : 


When we have shuttled off this mortal coil. 


It is not mentioned by the ordinary commentator, but is too 
obvious an allusion to have escaped notice. ‘lake Mr. 
Packard’s description, in the book which has suggested to 
us these remarks : 
This moulting of the skin is effected by its being pushed 
off by the upward growth of fine, temporary cuticular hairs. 
On certain parts of the body, as on the under side of the 
capsular skin and scales of the eyes, these hairs do not 
develope. After the skin is loosened it dries and is readily 
shuttled off. 


The snake, in fact, rubs off the skin against branches, 
stones, or any other hard substance at hand; as Shake- 
speare doubtless had often witnessed it in the woods of 
his Warwickshire Arden. 

With those mild, or comparatively mild, snakes of our 
own isles, Dr. Leighton’s very interesting and careful book 
deals. Here we have abundance of that charm which 
invests the snake, and but little of its darker side. ‘lhe 
one fault we have to find in a book which has given us most 
pleasant and instructive reading, is the method of illustra- 
tion. Photography is ill fitted for the scientific figuring of 
a curved and convoluted object like a snake, where but a 
small portion of the body can be accurately in focus, ‘I'he 
high refraction from the convex surface completes the 
mischief, and gives us (in the portrait of the ring snake, for 
example) a mere coil of strongly contrasted black and white, 
with a few dark flecks on the near portion which is both in 
light and focus. Another portrait of the same snake shows 
a shadowed mass of scales, without markings at all. From 
neither can you learn anything but the shape of the reptile. 
It is a pity, because the photographs have obviously been 
obtained with great pains and industry, nor could they be 
better. The error lay in choosing photography at all. ‘The 
strongly marked male viper alone comes out well. 

But the text is not only satisfactury and valuable to the 
professed student of the ophidians, it is bright and stored 
with interest for the general reader. There are but three 
species of snake in the British Isles, two harmless. Of the 
latter the common grass snake is well known, even to 
Londoners, by its exhibition in glass jars as a pet for sale. 
The smooth snake, which superficially resembles the adder, 
is unfamiliar and scarce. It is the adder or viper, the one 
poisonous kind, to which Dr. Leighton is specially devoted, 
and which occupies the bulk of his volume. He carefully 
notes its structure, discusses its habits and food (the 
latter a point he has closely investigated, as it needed in- 
vestigating), and minutely describes its variations of colour 
and its distribution among the English, Welsh, and Scottish 
counties. ‘I'o this latter matter he devotes several chapters. 
He has also a very interesting discussion of a curious point 
—its alleged habit of swallowing its young when it is 
alarmed. He gives good reason for thinking that if the 
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process takes place, the young are not really taken into the 
stomach, but only into the gullet, as a temporary refuge 
from enemies 

Apropos of this, we may quote a curious letter from Mr. 
R. J. Horton to the author : 

I had a small ring snake (grass snake) . . . kept in the 
same case as a very large specimen, and one day I put a 
full-grown frog in the case, intending it for the large snake. 
The smaller one, however, immediately seized the frog, and 
after some difficulty swallowed it. I distinctly heard the 
frog croak in the snake several mivutes after it had been 
swallowed. In a quarter of an hour or so the frog was 
disgorged all but the head, which was retained in the 
snake’s mouth. The frog was still alive, and did its best 
to free itself from its unpleasant predicament, but without 
success, and the snake began to swallow it again. This 
process took about half an hour to accomplish, and in 
another half hour (af er the frog bad been swallowed for 
the second time) I could still hear it give a faint croak. 

This looks like a case of complicated indigestion. But 
lr. Leighton, from his own observations, gives sound 
reason for supposing that the frog was not really in the 
stomach, but in the gullet; and that the adder frequently 
keeps its prey in the gullet till the stomach is ready for it— 
perhaps because the stomach has already a tenant under- 
going digestion. ‘here is no reason, therefore, why the 
gullet could not become a refuge for the young—a purpose 
for which it is large enough. Moreover, the young are 
described as wriggling or jumping into the mother’s mouth 

as they certainly would not, if they were wanted for a 
meal. It is a disputable subject, on which the author 
refuses a decision, But he gives a mass of testimony which 
—if it fall short of scientific p*oof—will, we think, leave 
little doubt in any candid mind that the thing is probably 
true. The more so, because it has been shown that the 
curious process certainly takes place in the rattlesnake. 
With regard to the viper, Mr. Jacob of Eythorne writes to 
the author : 

Three or four different persons... have been unanimous 
in saying that the old one raised her head slightly . . , and 
the young ones jumped or sprang down the throat. They 
tell me that the young did not glide down on the level of the 
ground, 

On the other hand, Mr, Prothero, a gamekeeper, writes : 

A few years ago I disturbed an adder in a field near 
Dineterwood, Ewyas Harold (Herefordshire). She gave a 
repeated hissing noise, so 1 knew there were young ones 
about, as they never hiss more than once unless they have 
young ones with them. The repeated hissing is to call the 
young. She then put her lower jaw on the ground, and I 
saw a number of young ones swallowed. I killed the 
adder, which measured 22 inches in length, and found 
eleven young ones, about 24 inches long, inside her. 

Another observer also aflirms that the adder put her lower 
jaw on the ground. But except as to this one moot point— 
whether the viper lifts her head or lays it on the ground 
when she opens her mouth, and whether, consequently, the 
young jump or glide down the throat—observer after 
observer tells the same tale, without variation of detail. 

The bite of the viper is seldom actually fatal to an 
adult; but a very few cases are on record. As regards 
children, one pretty recent case in Wales is recorded 
minutely by Dr. Leighton, from the testimony of the two 
doctors who attended the unfortunate boy. In most cases 
great swelling, inflammation, and fever accompany the 
wound, and it is some time before the injured limb is well. 
[t is a common superstition that oil extracted from adders 
will cure their bite. Here is a lady’s account of the famous 
snake-catcher, “ Brusher Mills,” whom she met on a walk : 

He was carrying his pouches full of writhing snakes . . . 
We strolled to a likely spot, ‘‘ Brusher ” found the adder, 
wud quickly whipping out his tongs, seized it near the 
head. ‘* Now, marm,”’ said he, ‘* would you like to see its 
teeth >" ** Oh, yes,” said 1; and with the help of other 
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tweezers he made the poor creature open its mouth wide, 
and I had a fine view. I said that I had heard that he 
made oil from adders that would cure their bite, where- 
upon he pulled out a bottle of clear oil from his pocket, 
and showed me the dreadful bites on his own hands he had 
cured with the oil. I asked him how he got the oil, and 
with # grin he said that he baked the adders in an oven in 
a large jar. ‘* Please, marm,”’ said he, ‘‘ would you like to 
see this one have a run and me catch it again?” But 
this was more than I had nerve for, and leaving the old 
man a small present, I made off as fast as I could. 


“Brusher Mills,” with his grin expanding beautifully 
over his whole face, is photographed on the page accompany- 
ing the anecdote. The curious and captivating details on 
the subject of adders, which Dr. Leighton gives, would fill 
pages of quotation. But we refer the reader to the book, 
which will repay reading. It has clearly been a labour of 
love, and the author’s enthusiasm is infectious. 





A Prescription for the Twentieth Century. 


History of Intellectual Development By John Beattie 
Crozier. Vol. Ili. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Crozier has already made himself known to all who 
care for high thinking, not only by the first volume of this 
work (Vol. II. has not yet been published), but by Jfy 
Inner Life—that candid record of a soul’s adventures in 
pursuit of truth. Had we nothing whereby to judge 
him but this third volume, we should discern a mind 
eminently comprehensive and individual, at once broad and 
subtle to a rare degree. But even more than these qualities 
we are struck by his courage—a courage which is the out- 
come of a determined sincerity, a resolve to be content with 
nothing short of thoroughness. To relate the history of 
intellectual development in its length and breadth is a great 
task, yet perhaps even more courageous is the task he sets 
himself in the present volume. It is nothing less than to 
apply the principles drawn from his previous survey of the 
history of civilisation to the politicsof the presentday. Nor 
is he content with generalisations. He boldly endeavours 
to lay down the practical measures by which those principles 
may be made fruitful in actual politics. And he does so 
with a largeness of outlook, a resolve to embrace all factors, 
and select from the various schools of thought whatever he 
finds valuable in each, and capable (so to speak) of entering 
into chemical combination with each other, which no 
previous attempt has paralleled. It may be worth our 
while to lay before the reader, so far as can be done in 
limited space, the main lines and back-bone (as it were) 
of this contribution to political philosophy. For Dr. Crozier 
is a physician. After exhaustively considering his pre- 
decessors’ treatment, and acquainting himself with the 
diathesis and hereditary antecedents of his still infant 
patient, he has compiled this prescription for the twentieth 
century. The guardians of that young gentleman are con- 
firmed disbelievers in doctors. Will they let him swallow it ? 

Dr. Crozier starts with the view that the statesman of 
to-day, if he is to cope with the subtleties of social condition 
induced by the modern industrial era, can no longer proceed 
hy the rule of thumb (so to speak) which had a rough 
efficiency in former ages. He needs to have before him a 
chart of the progress of civilisation, and to guide himself 
thereby. “Ancient history” is distrusted by English 
politicians and the English public as a guide to practical 
politics; and it may be admitted that it is small use to 
quote history to a democratic House of Commons or a 
democratic electorate. Yet it is needfui for the statesman 
himself to know “ancient history.” It has fallen into 
distrust through the defects of historians. They have 
drawn from history the most opposite conclusions, misleading 
to all who rely on them as practical guides, because they 
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survey history with too narrow a regard—by nations or 
periods ; whereas the true process of civilisation can only 
be discerned by taking history in its totality, so that the 
individual variations of nations or periods fall into their just 
perspective position. Under the shadow of the Himalayas a 
Hindu peasant will hardly be persuaded that the earth is 
spherical. Surveyed from the moon the Himalayas would 
assume their veritable perspective as mere crumples in the 
general curve of the globe. The fly crawling over the 
sinuosities of a Malay kreese might stoutly deny that its 
total line lay straight from hilt to point. In this demand 
for an inclusive historical perspective on the part of those 
who would discern the trend of civilisation, Dr. Crozier 
strikes a right and important note. 

Without such a chart of the history of civilisation as he 
proposes to them (he goes on to say), statesmen are open 
to numerous illusions. With regard to the present, they 
are liable to imagine that the particular state of society into 
which they are born, with all its concomitants, is a natural 
and permanent state ; instead of being an artificial product 
of evolution from the past, tending constantly to decay and 
relapse into the wild state (so to speak), unless fostered and 
safeguarded by the most anxious supervision. The trend 
and developmental aspect of present ideals and institutions 
is only to be known by a knowledge of their origins. 
Destroy (as men are ignorantly ready to do) the force 
behind them, and they decline. Dr. Crozier instances 
(among other examples) the gradual relaxation of the once 
sacred institution of marriage, since the religion which 
informed it bas fallen into desuetude. Another illusion, 
from his point of view, is the regarding of ideals as ends, 
instead of means. He cites, in England, the doctrines of 
freedom of contract, La/ssez-faire, Universal Suffrage, the 
Socialist Utopia, with its theory of general payment by 
labour-time alone. In so far as these ideals have any life 
in them, it is as means to an end—namely, the elevation of 
men en masse, and the procuring for them fresh instalments 
of justice. But they have been regarded as ends in them- 
celves, with the result that they have admittedly proved 
fallacious wherever they have been given a logical trial from 
that standpoint. All ideals, he considers, are similarly 
means, not ends; and the statesmen should treat them as 
means only. 

The course of Civilisation, as revealed by history at large, 
lies between opposing ideals. It zig-azags between their 
contending attractions as does a planet between centrifugal 
and centripetal force, but more roughly ; inclining now to 
one, now to another. These contending attractions may be 
summarised as the influence of the Ideal in general on the 
one hand, and of Physical Force on the other. But, in the 
course which Civilisation roughly keeps between them, there 
is, in our own time, a preponderance of the Ideal, which 
must increase, but cannot eliminate, a necessary balance of 
Force. True statesmanship would endeavour to minimise 
the loss of power from this zig-zag course by co-ordinating 
the opposing ideals regarded as means only: and to this it 
would be helped by the Chart of Civilisation in the past. 

Dr. Crozier then proceeds to sketch this process of 
Civilisation, as developed in his previous volumes. Suffice 
it here to say that the moral of it all, over and above the 
continuity of evolution, is this process between opposed 
ideals and the refusal of Providence to pursue any single 
ideal further than it continues to serve itsend. “God in 
many ways fulfils Himself, Lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” Here, as often, the poet has preceded 
the philosopher. It is a corollary of this that the scientific 
statesman must push forward no single reform till all colla- 
teral reforms have come into line and can be brought for- 
ward together. England has hitherto succeeded largely 
through her natural advantages. But, in the present pres- 
sure of competition, the scientific statesmanship which Dr. 
Crozier advocates has become a necessity. 
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In approaching the application of this historical pbilo- 
sophy to the present day, te postulates that facts must be 
stripped of all theories based on experience less wide than 
the entire course of civilisation and universal human nature ; 
sweeping aside all the single panaceas of any school or party. 
There must be no partial remedy, but such as takes into 
account all the relations of the body politic. Each nation 
inust follow its own genius in its contribution to the general 
advance of civilisation. The government of the inferior 
races by the superior is a necessity of this advance, as shown 
by the whole course of history. There must be neither 
mercantile exploitation of these inferior races nor a false 
cosmopolitanism., And the statesman must remember (what 
he is little likely to forget) that a residuum of things must 
always be left to Providence. 

The author approaches the politics of the twentieth century 
with the preconception that Democracy, for all its drawbacks 
as an engine of government, until the proletariat attains its 
emancipation, is necessary as a moral instrument for its 
elevation. But it must be a practical Democracy, not the 
ideal Democracy of Rousseau ; and hence the motto of states- 
men must be Evolution, not Revolution. There must be no 
violent breach with the past. He lays down four rules. 
First, the preservation of the national type. A nation 
must assimilate its neighbour’s qualities only in so far as 
this can be done without injury to the national character. 
Secondly, there must be no abstract ideals, but evolution 
from an existing type. Thirdly, the gaps between social 
grades must be closed up, so that there may be free circula- 
lation for talent from lowest to highest, and the whole 
people may move as one organism. Fourthly, reform must 
look towards the material and social conditions of states, 
not towards the character of their inhabitants. It follows 
that the chief aim of statesmen in the twentieth century 
must be the removal of barriers between grades of the 
existing hierarchy, without destruction of that hierarchy. 

With unshrioking valiance, Dr. Crozier attempts to apply 
successively to England, France, and 
America ; but it will be enough if we can here give some 
view of his deal‘ngs with England. Following his principle 
that reform should approach the material and social con- 
ditions of a people, he considers the barriers between class 
and class in England. And he finds the fault (originally 
enough) largely in the English contempt for mere intellect. 
Birth, wealth, or exceptional genius can alone pierce the 
guarded gates of society. There is no Napoleonic career 
opened to talent. If England wants intellect, she buys or 
imports it, paying the lowest prices to inventors and other 
men of pure intellect whom she happens to need. Intellect 
is not honoured socially, is not an ideal. This threatens 
to become a national danger in the present age of inter- 
national competition. Yet England’s great strength is her 
respect for character, apart from intellect. The necessity, 
then, is to superadd the one without destroying the other. 
The social hierarchy must be goaded so that there may be a 
free rise by means of intellect, not birth or money. Intellect 
will thus become a national ideal. So he arrives at his 
practical proposals. 

With regard to the land, he would have a far wider dis- 
tribution of ownership, but not on the French plan of petty 
holdings. He would have the new holdings graduated, from 
a not excessive maximum for the great landowners down to 
a competent minimum for the peasantry, considering value 
besides extent of acres. But how this redistributed hierarchy 
is to be compassed he gives no hint. Let us pass, then, to 
his ideas for the commercial, manufacturing, and city 
classes. 

He would graduate these also, starting from an income 
proportioned by the talent and energy spent in obtaining it, 
down to a point compatible with a decent livelihood. To 
effect this he takes a leaf from the Socialist book, and sug- 
gests that all routine public functions should be handed over 
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to municipalities or the State; while monopolies created 
mainly by public demand (such as his pet aversion, the 
w-althy brewer), ground values, and unearned increments, 
should be taxed. Thus possessions would, by a natural and 
gradual process, come to bear some relation to the intellect 
exerted in acquiring them, and intellect itself would be 
valued. 

Further to lessen the gap between Labour and Capital, 
he would have the Trades Unions improve their organisation 
till they should succeed in getting the principle of the 
“living wage” permanently recognised (a large ‘“ till”). 
Then the steps between Capital and Labour should be 
graduated to bridge over the gap, as will (he thinks) naturally 
happen when unearned increment, monopolies, <c., are 
abolished, and talent is a passport to fortune. Further, he 
would break up the land for the purchase of plots in town 
and country, erect cheap dwellings, establish profit-sharing 


in production, no less than wholesale and retail trade ; would. 


establish schools for the training of workmen in technique, 
&c, and secure protection for their inventions—that by all 
these means the proletariat may still further be broken up 
as a separate class. 

Arts, sciences, professions, and so forth he would also 
graduate and throw open to intellect. Moreover, he would 
have the old titles of nobility extended to all (in preference 
to creating fresh titles), and bestowed for intellect alone. 
Yet, he adds, those chosen must be men of all-round culture, 
or they will lack respect, and the national homage for 
character will decay. 

Dr. Crozier sees that to make permanent such extensive 
changes their principles must be embodied in the education 
of the new generation ; and he goes on to make proposals 
for educational reform accordingly. But we have followed 
him far enough to show the main ideas of his book. It is, 
at any rate, a carefully thought out and widely considered 
attempt to apply an historical philosophy to actual politics. 
Whether, setting apart the difficulties of legislation, changes 
so radical would actually result from such measures as he 
indicates, may readily be disputed. He has at least done 
his best to be eclectic in his combination of ideas and 
remedies from many thinkers, and has produced a volume 
which must set others to think—which can be said of 
few such attempts. Looking at his book as a whole, 
one is inclined to ask whether the race of philosophic 
statesmen which it supposes would, if desirable, be possible ? 
The school of active politics does not breed the large and dis- 
passionate view, the calm and patient reflection, the wide 
combination, which legislation and government on such 
principles must require. Those who possess such qualities 
are usually found in the study, and seldom have the push, 
readiness, and active energy which could bring them to 
the head of nations, or the stern will which could keep 
them there. Again, it is an old truth that ideals must 
be co-ordinated if they are not to be mischievous. But 
docs not |)r. Crozier confound ideals which are permanently 
true in themselves with such as contain but part truths, and 
are, indeed, incapable of being ends? Yet politically he is 
doubtless right, though we should hesitate to endorse his 
— in its entirety. We might remark, too, that his 

efence of intellect is itself based on sufficiently material 
grounds, omitting its immense influence on character when 
it is combined therewith, and arguing solely from its 
effect on national prosperity. Another and much wider 
observation is one that affects all modern speculators 
on the future. It never for a moment occurs to him 
to doubt that present European civilisation is on the 
road to anything but indefinite progress and expansion, 
and that this advance must be along the indefinitely widened 
lines of nineteenth century progress. That century was 
democratic—the future must be more democratic; it was 
scientific—the future must be more scientific; it was 
industrial—the future must be more industrial. That the 
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new century may be destined to bring to the surface currents 
which have flowed beneath the loud superficial current of 
the last century, no writer dreams of entertaining. Still less 
that Western civilisation may have reached or passed the 
point of indefinite expansion, as has happened to those before 
it. But, of course, the assumption was a necessary one for 
Dr. Crozier’s purpose. If he regarded the winds, he could 
not sow. It is not the assumption, but the unhesitating 
confidence, which strikes us so strongly in modern thinkers. 
But the twentieth century might do worse than try Dr. 
Crozier’s prescription, or so much of it as he can manage. 
Unless, before he can take it, he should expire in the hands 
of his solicitous physicians. 


Alfrediana. 
Was Alfred King of England? By a Saxon. 
Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
The Story of King Alfred. By Sir Walter Besant. (Newnes. 
1s.) 


(Harrison « 


The Story of Alfred the Great. By Walter Hawkins and 
E. Thornton Smith. (Marshall. 2s. 6d.) 
“Ir is meat and drink to me to see a clown,” saith the 
parti-coloured one; and the lucubrations of “A Saxon” 
upon King Alfred were a full meal for Touchstone. “A 
Saxon ” endeavours to re-write cosmic history upon the basis 
of material derived from the book of (ienesis, Sharon 
Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Henry Bradley’s 
Story of the Goths, the works of Sir Edward Creasy, and a 
misunderstanding of Prof. Huxley. From him you learn 
that not only had Alfred no claims whatever to the title 
of ‘‘ the Great,”’ but that he was mere'y a Roman pretender, 
and never succeeded to the English throne And we may 
assure ourselves that the entire story has been built up, 
little by littie during the last thousand years, with the view 
of furthering the aims and ambitions of the Papal power. 
“A Saxon’s” cosmic formula is the secular conflict 
between three white races, whom he calls, in Biblical 
language, Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic. It is all delight- 
fully simple. Thus the siege of Troy “represents a 
struggle for supremacy between the Semitic Israelites and 
the Hamitic Hebrews.” The Romans, who came with 
‘Eineas from Troy, were naturally also Hamitic, and the 
Roman Empire in Europe really represents an Asiatic 
dominion over the native Japhetic peoples. 

As we learn that the Romans were governed by Cunsuls, 
we may more than conjecture that these Consuls were 
appointed by the Asiatic Great King, and that Rome had 
not yet secured her independence. 

Julius Cesar was a revolted Consul, for “ common sense 
forces us to conclude that the so-called Pompey—that is, 
‘the pompous one’—was none other than Arsaces XIYV., 
the Orodes, the Asiatic Great King of Kings.” Pompey 
is succeeded by Antony (Arsaces X V.), whose generals, Brutus 
and Oassius, put down the revolt of Cesar, and Octavius is 
made Consul. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
really means the self-assertion of the Japhetic or European 
Teutons against the Hamitic invaders. All the Teutons 
worshipped a great God-King Hermann or Arminius. 
Incidentally it is observed that the Egyptians also had their 
God-King, “ the Amen.” 

The divine title, as handed down to us on the monuments, 
has been read backwards, and the Great Amen, which still 
clings to our liturgy, appears as Mr. Mena. 

Coming now to the events of English history during the 
ninth century, we find in the tradition of Alfred nothing 
but an episode, singularly distorted in the relating, of the 
Japhetic-Hamitic contest for Europe. The chief repre- 
sentative of the Hamitic power was now known, not as the 
Consul of Rome, but as the Pope of Rome. Alfred, the close 
ally of Rome, and anointed with holy oil by Pope Leo LV., 
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must also have been Hamitic, and is, therefore, falsely 
represented as an English patriot. Really he was “ tied 
body and soul to the Papal power,” and the true patriots 
were the Japhetic Danes and Saxons, who persistently made 
head against him. Their leader was Guthrum, and Guthrum, 
not Alfred, was the true “ King of England.” 

Alfred was, no doubt, like Prince Charlie, a Roman pre- 
tender to the throne, but he was never King of Englend. 

The falsification of history in this respect is due to the fact 
that the chronicles were written after the Norman Conquest 
and from an Anglo-Roman or Hamitic standpoint. On 
this point our author quotes Hardouin the Jesuit, who 
believed all the works of the Fathers and the records of 
the Councils to be medivval forgeries; and also Cardinal 
Newman, who 
tells us ‘‘ that all knowledge of the Latin classics comes to 
us from the medieval copies of them, and they who 
transcribed them had the opportunity of furging or garbling 
them. We are simply at their mercy. . . . The numerous 
religious bodies then existing over the face of Europe had 
leisure enough in the course of a century to compose not 
only all the classics but all the Fathers, too.” 
After the breathless speculations of “A Saxon,” the 
ordinary sober accounts of King Alfred naturally lack 
savour. Were it otherwise we could highly recommend 
the posthumous Story of King Alfred from the pen of the 
late Sir Walter Besant. With the exception of the volume 
of specialist essays edited by Mr. Alfred Bowker, upon 
which it largely draws, it is probably the best of all the 
swarm of works on the subject which we owe to the 
millenary celebrations. Most popularisers of history popu- 
larise, we suppose, with their tongues more or less in 
their cheeks. But Sir Walter Besant really believed in 
his task. He was convinced tliat, in literary matters, the 
democracy counted. 

I should like, if it were possible, to see before me. in 
imagination, tier beyond tier, stretching far away in the 
distance, circle beyond circle, millions of white faces intent 
upon the story of the English King. If they will listen, 
my voice will reach to the farthest circle; if they are 
interested, they will listen. Let me see their faces light up 
as if touched by sunshine when the interest of the subject 
tills them ; let me see the changes as of passing rain and 
sunshine on an April day on the faces of this vast audience. 
. . . [ would rather write a book for the people than any- 
thing else that the world can offer. He who reaches the 
heart of the people becomes and continues an abiding force. 

Whatever one may think about the accessibility of the 
heart of the people to literature, there is no doubt as to the 
ring of sincerity in this aspiration. Nor do we see any 
reason why Sir Walter Besant’s little volume should not 
appeal to a wide circle of readers. It is so admirably done 
as to make the wish inevitable that he had been able to 
devote more of his time and talents to this sort of writing. 
Without pedantry, it betrays a minute knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the erudite literature which 
has gathered round the subject. Without affectation, it is 
eloquent in the nervous lucidity of its English and in the 
spirit of whole-hearted admiration for Alfred and his people 
which pervades it. And if the expression of this admiration 
occasionally appears, to a critical ear, to reach the point of 
excess, that is a fault to which the heart of the people, in its 
present temper at least, is likely to be lenient. 

The other little “Story of Alfred” before us, that by 
Messrs. Walter Hawkins and Edward Thornton Smith, is 
carefully compiled for the benetit of “the general reader 
who has no time for research, and the youthful reader who 
has no interest in it.” But it is so slight as compared with 
Sir Walter Besant’s, and so much less full of individuality 
and power of literary presentment, as to be, we fear, 
superfluous. Unfortunately, the multiplication of such 
second-rate books tends to make it very diflicult for the 
first-rate one, when it comes, to secure its proper audience. 


The Academy. 


Merejkowski’s ‘f Tremendous Task.” 


The Death of the (ods. 
lated by Herbert Trench. 


Tuts is the first of that trilogy of romances in which 
Merejkowski has set himself the tremendous task of present- 
ing and interpreting “the everlasting contest between the 
idea of a God-Man and the idea of a Man-God ; that is to 
say, between the conception of a God incarnate for a while 
(as in Christ) and the conception of Man as himself God— 
gradually evolving higher types of splendid and ruling 
character which draw after them the generations.” The 
book under review deals with the life and times of Julian 
the Apostate ; the second of the trilogy, 7he Resurrection of 
the (fods, has Leonardo da Vinci for hero; and the last, 
Anti-Christ, centres about the lurid and savage character of 
Peter the Great. 

The “everlasting contest” is depicted in Zhe Jeuth of 
the Gods with a wealth of movement and of passion which 
at times has something of the dazzling effect produced on 
beholders by the enchantments of Maximus of Ephesus 
We are carried out of ourselves, as it were, to see in our- 
selves the ancient and inevitable tendencies which have been 
from the beginning, and Julian becomes a type of the 
eternal conflict between will and faith. 

Merejkowski’s genera! method is the method which has 
particularly distinguished modern Russian novelists from 
Gogol to Turgeniev and Tolstoy. He rejoices in lavish 
accumulation of detail, in the vividness of minor touches 
which serve to render the final impression living and com- 
plete. This is possible only to the highest art; to a lower 
the method has been, and always must be, disastrous. 
Merejkowski not only gives us the fact, which is a simple 
matter, but he also gives us the life behind the fact. He 
sees behind the ancient worship the meanings which alone 
made it beautiful and worthy; the divine limbs of Apollo 
and Diana represent an idea lovely and austere. To him 
everything is significant ; he moves in a world of symbols ; 
he has in him much both of the poet and the priest. It is 
this mastery of the significance of things which renders the 
Death of the Gods so vital and appealing a book. Mere}- 
kowski makes a remote epoch live by reason of the human 
appeal which, in essence, never changes from age to age. 
The cry of Christ or anti-Christ is alive to-day as it was 
when Julian flung off the faith of the (ialileans, though 
to-day it may not be the worship of the Olympians which 
draws men from the younger faith. 

The action of the story extends from the period when 
the boy Julian was a prisoner in the palace of Macellum to 
the time when the Emperor Julian was killed in the retreat 
from Ctesiphon. Merejkowski follows faithfully the main 
outlines of history. We see Julian learning doctrinal theo- 
logy from an instructor selected by the Arian Eusebius; we 
see him reading the day’s lessons in the basilica of Nt. 
Maurice, overcome by the sight of adoring cripples and the 
mystery and terror of the Cross; we see him restored to the 
favour of Constantine and witness of the destruction of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; we see him invested with the 
imperial purple and marching from victory to victory in 
Gaul. His gradual falling away from the Christian faith is 
most skilfully suggested, until at last, on the day which 
crowns him Augustus Julian, he is initiated into the mys- 
teries of Apollo, “ From this day,” cries Maximus, “I will 
cleanse you from this Galilean corruption—slay the shadow 
of Golgotha in the radiance of Mithra—warm afresh your 
body, frozen at baptism, in the hot blood of the sun-god !” 
Then follows an impressive scene, in which Julian, before 
his assembled army, renounces the faith of Christ : 


By Dmitri Merejkowski. ‘T'rans- 


(Constable. 6s.) 


‘* Comrades, our work 1s tinished. Now we will go to 
Constantinople! Give thanks to the Olympiaus who have 
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given us the victory! 
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These words were only heard by the first ranks, but 
there were numerous Christians among them. These were 
roused by the last startliag expression. . . . But the more 
distant ranks, who had not heard Julian’s words, cried : 

‘Glory to Augustus Julian! Glory! Glory!” and 
louder and louder yet, from outskirts of the hill, as far as 
they were covered by the legions, arose a cry repeated by 
thousands of voices—‘‘Glory! . . . Glory! .. .” 

‘*Look, look,’’ murmured the dismayed Christians, 
“the Labarum is being lowered!’’ And, in fact the h ly 
banner was being vailed before the Emperor A military 
blacksmith came down from the wood with a brazier aud 
red-hot pincers. 

Julian, whose face, in spite of the ruddy gleams of the 
purple and the sun, was dark with strong emotion, wrenched 
the golden cross, with its monogram of precious stones, 
from the staff of the Labarum. Pearls, emeralds and 
rubies were scattered on the ground, and the glittering 
cross buried in the earth stamped under the sandal of the 
Roman Cwsar. 

From a casket Maximus immediately drew forth a little 
silver statue of the Sun-god, Mithra-Helios; and the smith 
in a few instants soldered it t» the staff of the Labarum 

Julian knelt before the standard, aud, stretching 
out his arms to the little silver image, exclaimed : 

‘**Glory to the invincible Sun, king of all gods! .. . 
Augustus worships the eternal Helios, god of light, god of 
reason, god of the gladness and joy upon Olympus!” 

The last rays of sunset lighted the bold beauty of the 
god of Delphi, and rayed his head. The legionaries stood 
in silence, save that in the wood the dry leaves could be 
heard falling. The conflagration of the sunset, the purple 
of the sacrificial king, the withered woods, all these 
breathed a magnificence us of sumptuous obsequies. One 
of the men in the front rank muttered a single word so 
distinctly that it’ reached Julian’s ear, and thrilled him 
** Anti-Christ !” 


rom this point the Apostate sets his energy to accom- 
plish the restoration of the old worship; he organises 
Bacchic processions in Constantinople, and finds them to be 
composed of dancers, actors, and courtesans ; when he turns 
from the altar and cries, “ Men, the God Dionysus is the 
beginning of your soul’s liberty,” he sees nothing but scorn 
and weariness in the upturned faces. ‘“ Where,” he asks 
later, “are the immortal old men, the austere heroes, the 
proud lads, the pure women in their white and floating robes ? 
Gialileans! Galileans! What have you done with 
these things ?” He sees himself struggling against a faith 
too strong for overthrow, too vital to fear martyrdom ; yet 
he labours on until, at last, in the fatal expedition against 
the Persians, he renounces even his own gods : 


‘** | swear by the eterval joy, locked here in my heart, I 
renounce You, as you have renounced me! LTabandon you 
as you have abandoned me, impotent deities! Single- 
handed against you, phantom Olympians, I am like unto 
you, but not your equal, because I am a man and you are 
only gods!...” 


The cbaracter of Julian is drawn throughout with perfect 
consistency and firmness. We are presented with the study 
of a great soul endeavouring to revive belief in a faith 
degraded and dead, in passionate conflict with a faith 
emerging triumphantly from much that had gathered round 
to obscure its splendid dawn. There can be no age to which 
such a character can fail of its appeal. 

The translation appears to have been well and carefully 
done. There are occasional awk wardnesses of expression, but 
the difficulties of a translator who endeavours to do real 
justice to his author are so many that such slight lapses may 
well be excused. 
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Other New Books. 


THe TestaMENT OF A MAN Forsip. By Joun DAvipson- 


This second in Mr. John Davidson’s series of ‘* Testa- 
ments” has perhaps no single passage so fine as the con- 
clusion of the 7'es/ament of a Vivisector ; but, on the whole, 
it is, we think, more level work. The “Man Forbid” is 
one who would cut off the whole past of man based on 
notions of the supernatural, and start afresh from the actual 
present (or what he conceives to be the actual), all delusions 
of religion and art eliminated. He is stoned forth by his 
fellows, of course, and lives with nature in s»rety of final 
victory. This melodramatic martyr of revolt, from Shelley 
and Byron downwards, is getting rather a bore in poetry ; 
and we wish Mr. Davidson could have developed the man’s 
personality without introducing this touch. Really, no one 
stones Mr. Davidson, whose views have much in common 
with those here set forth. But the poem has all Mr. 
Davidson’s sinew and undeniable poetic individuality, if 
somewhat of his occasional rant. The close is on a note of 
sheer beauty : 

With the Spring 
The west-wind thunders through the budding hedge 
That stems the furrowed steep—a sound of drums, 
Of gongs and muted cymbals; .. . 
The sombre furze, all suddenly attired 
Tn rich brocade, . . . overrides 
The rolling land aud girds the bosomed plain 
That strips her green robe to a saffron shore 
And steps into the surf where threads and scales 
And arabesques of blue and emerald wave 
Begin to damascene the iron sea. 


In fine, the poem has strong work, if not wholly Mr. 
lyavidson’s best. (Grant Richards. 6d. net.) 


Tue Eruic or Freernoueut, 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES AND Essays. By Kari PEARSON, 


The author has been led to revise and reissue this book 
(he tells us) by the reaction towards spiritual ideals manifest 
in Theosophy, “Christian Science,” and the like ‘ super- 
stitions.” Although he trusts the reaction to be but tem- 
porary, he feels it time for Freethinkers to organise, like the 
Positivists and Unitarians before them, and be up and 
doing. Certainly the battle is not tc materialism just now ; 
and its innings has been so long that we doubt it may, in 
its turn, have to “field out” longer than he thinks. The 
opening paper is an attempt to erect a social and moral 
system on the basis of Freethought, after examining various 
philosophical systems, Eastern and Western. It is also a 
determined protest against “ natural theology ” and all other 
attempts to push science into the domain of the “ unknown.” 
Of the other articles, we may point specially to those which 
are historical, such as the review of Humanism in Ger- 
many. It is not only able and knowledgable; it is also 
strikingly and unusually fair in its estimate of the con- 
testants in the great battle of the Reformation period. It 
rescues, for example, Johann Eck, the Catholic, from the 
torrent of more than Miltonic vituperation poured upon 
him by Luther and other opposing champions, even to the 
mild Melancthon ; and does justice to his powers of research 
and his studied moderation of language. Another study 
is that of the mystic Eckhart, which strikes a note of 
originality by showing his derivation from Averrhoes. 
Altogether, it is an able volume, to be studied by all who 
would know the modern apologetics of Freethought. 
(A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Woopv.LaNnp, Frey, AND SHorRE : WiLp NATURE 
DEPICTED WITH PEN AND CAMERA. By O. G, PIKE. 
This is a most attractive, even fascinating book. It deals 

chiefly with birds, observed mostly in the southern counties ; 

but occasionally and incidentally with animals, insects, or 
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even flowers. The conquering camera has been carried into 
English slums and foreign countries, helping the eye and 
pen intimately to record the habits and daily life of men 
remote from our own experience. Mr. Pike has done for 
birds what others have done for men: he has lived among 
them, so far as man can be admitted to the life of these 
shiest of Nature’s children—more exclusive than ant or bee 
in their separate and aloof existence. And he has brought 
among them, under the most difficult conditions, with 
unswerving patience, the vigilant eye of the camera, which 
sees and records what the human eye sees not. His text is 
full of sympathetic and observant detail, dear to every lover 
of nature ; and it is illuminated (rather than illustrated) by 
over a hundred careful photographs, the fruit of many a 
sedulous hour. Take this experience of the Ringed Plover 
on the Norfolk coast : 

While we were setting up our camera, one of the parent 
birds was seen to be running towards us, and then pretended 
to be batly wounded, in hope of attracting us further away 
from the nest. As we did not appear to take much notice, 
she ran a little nearer, and then laid herself on the ground 
with one wing hanging apparently useless, as if broken. 
Next she got up and ran round us in an excited state, all 
the time uttering a litt'e plaintiff cry, pu-li. Her mate 
arrived from somewhere, and joined her in these determined 
endeavours to attract us from their home. a 

Is this instinct? Or how did instinct foresee gunshot- 
wounds, and provide their mimicry ? Did the plover of the 
Saxon shore imitate this broken wing? Or is it reasoning 
from experience? Fall of such attractive observation 1s 
this excellent book, which deserves a wide sale. (The 
Religious Tract Society. 5s. net.) 

WE know of no illustrated paper which makes up into a 
volume so well as Country Life. The ninth volume of this 
justly-admired journal is now before us, and if we say little 
of its contents it is because they are too various for descrip- 
tion. Moreover, those who know Coun/ry Life in its weekly 
form do not need it, and those who do not should see the 
part before the whole. The admirable series of illustrated 
articles on ‘Country Homes and Gardens Old and New,” 
is continued, and it serves again to convince one that the 
English country house is one of the triumphs of our old 
civilisation. Every form of country industry, sport, and 
lore seems to rec2ive attention in these pages, which also 
reflect to some extent the literary and artistic doings of 
town. 

Divisional Vol. IV. of Thompson’s Gardeners’ Assistant, 
now being reissued in a thoroughly revised form by the 
Gresham Publishing Company, is concerned with the 
culture of fruit in the kitchen garden and the orchard, 
The scale of this work permits exhaustive treatment of every 
branch of horticultural work, and we imagine that few 
gardening experts will complain of any inadequacy in the 
space here allotted to the formation of orchards, the surgical 
treatment of trees, and the cultivation, in all their best 
market varieties, of apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, 
&c. The work is thoroughly scientific, yet we have found 
many pages of much charm, and the photographs of gardens, 
southern walls, and hot-houses lend great attraction to the 
volume. 

We find more publishing than profit in Mr. Joseph 
Shayler’s compilation Some Favourite Books and their 
Authors. The white and gold cover, the ruled pages, the 
photogravure of Meissonier’s “ Student,” and the little leaf 
colophons scattered through the book, give great daintiness 
tothe volume. Mr. Shaylor’s aim is to state “ a few interesting 
facts and details relating to fifty well-known books, together 
with some account of their authorship. The result is a 
supper jelly. It seems a pity to break it, the eating of it 
yields infinitesimal nourishment, but—it is harmless. 

The Library binds late, but it binds well. Such is our 
reflection on receiving from Messrs. Kegan Paul the very 
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handsome first yearly volume of a new series dating from 
December, 1899, to September, 1900. The Library, it will 
be observed, is still in the last century. Other criticism we 
have none. Every subject which belongs to the guardian- 
ship of books from “The Open Access Question” to 
‘“‘Incunabula at Grenoble ” is within the scope of this ably 
conducted quarterly. 


“iction. 


Fortune's Darling. By Walter Raymond. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tus story falls considerably behind Mr. Raymond's later 
work ; indeed, it gives us the impression that it must have 
been written long before 7'wo Men vo’ Mendip and No Soul 
above Money. It has, of course, some of its author’s good 
qualities ; the country-folk are delightfal, and it is never 
quite dull. Yet we are constrained to say that in parts it 
approaches dulness much too nearly, and the principal 
characters, who talk good English, are seldom really alive. 
To begin with, Mr. Raymond has chosen a plot which is one 
of the worst as well as one of the oldest known to novelists. 
We have the heir to an impoverished estate, who proposes to 
one girl because she is rich, whilst he loves her cousin, who 
is comparatively poor. One can get up no sympathy for 
that time-worn hero, the more particularly when, as in this 
case, he allows the lady to lend him money. John Rumble- 
low, after his first introduction, fails to interest us; he is a 
poor creature, in spite of all Mr. Raymond’s efforts to make 
us sympathise with him. Margaret Lane is better, but 
even she leaves us almost unmoved; her sorrows are not 
tellingly presented. Old Squire Rumblelow, on the other 
hand, is good from beginning to end, and the great cock- 
fight between his black-red birds and Sir Peter Wilkins’s 
ginger ones is as vigorous as may be. Also, as we have 
said, the country-folk are excellently done, and the feuds 
between the members of the Corporation of Bristlington are 
described with humour. But we are disappointed with the 
book. Mr. Raymond has done such admirable work that 
he cannot afford now to give us his second best. 


Sir Hector: The Story of a Scots Genileman. By Robert 


Machray. (Constable. 6s.) 


Me. Macuray has selected a pertod for his latest story 
which is certainly full of romantic possibilities, the period 
just prior to the °4£5 rebellion. But there is little real 
romance in the book, in spite of much that, treated in the 
right manner, might have yielded romance enough and to 
spare. The whole story is unconvincing ; event follows 
event in the manner too familiar in plot novels ; what little 
character there is is of the most mechanical and primitive 
description. The dialogue, too, is painfully stilted, the 
opening chapter, unfortunately, being worse in that resp.ct 
than its successors. One is already tired of the mother 
who on her death-bed, and in spite of the physical dis- 
abilities of nearing dissolution, explains at great length to 
her son that he is not what he supposes himself to be. And 
in this case the fact that Hector Maclean was really the son 
of the Marquis of Tullibardine, who was really the Duke of 
Atholl, does not seriously affect the story, for Hector, being 
a Whig, never had speech or dealings with that implacable 
Jacobite. We do not suggest that Sir Hector is without 
interest ; the chapters dealing with proceedings on ’Change 
during the scares of the period are nimble and well-informed, 
and Hector’s ride to the rebel camp at Derby is ingeniously 
and effectively contrived. But as for the true spirit of 
romance, the spirit which suggests magic in a phrase, or 
conjures up a scene in a pen-stroke, we look for it in vain, 
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Mr. Machray is careful, conscientious, neat; his facts are 
accurate, his local colour correct; yet we would gladly 
sacrifice these minor matters for a touch of vivifying power. 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 
STEPHEN CALINARI, By JULIAN STURGIS. 


Period 1877. Scene: Oxford, London, and the world 
generally. Mr. Stargis has a light, graceful pen, and he 
knows the lives of the leisured rich. At Oxford, Stephen 
Calinari “was the most conceited person in the College.” 
He leaves and arrives at his mother’s house ; “ the ‘ best 
people’ went to Madame Calinari.” Later, he makes many 
journeys through the world—to the Shipka Pass at the time 
of the Turko-Russian War, for example. A c'ever novel. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

Tue GIant’s GATE. By Max PEMBERTON. 

Well may this be called the “ Story of a Great Adventure.” 
Also it is Mr. Pemberton’s longest and (says his publisher) 
his “greatest” novel. It tells of a French soldier, a sort of 
brave Boulanger, whom the French people (oh! these 
novelists) wished to make Emperor. And there is much 
about a submarine boat which adventured to this country 
“past the defences of the Thames.” Love, too! For Mr. 
’emberton knows his readers. ‘And looking down thence 
to the twinkling lights, which shone as stars in the valley 
below, he stood a moment to say : ‘ Good-night, Kathleen— 
beloved !’” (Cassell. ts.) 


Tue Trirumpeu or HILAry 
BLACHLAND. By Berrram Mirror. 


Mr. Mitford has written many stories of South African 
adventure. The chapter headings of this work suggest a story 
of the South African War. For example : “ What happened at 
Bulawayo,” “ An Episode in Siever’s Kloof,” “The Retreat 
of the Patrol.” But, turning the leaves, we come upon these 
passages : 

“Lo Bengula sat within the esibuyaneni—the sacred 
enclosure wherein none dare intrude—at his great kraal, 
Bulawayo, . . .” 

“ Lo Bengula sat alone. o- 8 

“He looked around upon his sheep and goats. 
A spirited story. (Chatto.  (s.) 

Youta GoEs a-MARKETING. By J. H. Pearce, 

A Cornish tin and copper mine novel, sober and con- 
scientious, by the author of /zekiel’s Nin, “ When he had 
finished his supper, Ambrose put his night’s provisions in 
his crib-bag, and having filled his water-flask with cold tea 


” 


” 
. 


and water, he put on his hat and made a start for the door.” 


“** Off early, arn’t ’ee ?’ said his mother, clicking the box 
vigorously. 

‘Got a bit of a job to do ‘fore I go underground.’ ” 
A powerful story, with strong characterisation. (Allen. 6s.) 


Hearts IN REVOLT. By H. GiI.pert. 


Of the religion and love variety. Tells of the growth of 
a youth in revolt against the conventions of religion, and 
the suffering of his young woman, “torn as she is by her 
passion for him and the sense of her religious duty.” It 
opens in Camberwell, and on the title-page is Browning’s— 
Only I discern— 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 
(Allen. 6s.) 


A Dovus.e CHoIcEe, By James BAKER. 


“ Geoffrey felt a thrill of intense pleasure as this man so 
talked to him. He looked at the card: ‘Herbert Barker, 
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Editor of The Year and Its Art. How often had he 
dreamt of his work being noticed in London.” ‘This 
passage is from page 46, and is the beginning of the career 
of a journalist, whose experiences form the motive of the 
book. It includes also some episodes in the life of a 
“special” ; and to make the picture complete, the late Sir 
Walter Besant is introduced among the characters, and the 
name of Sir Wemyss Reid figures in the dedication. (Fisher 
Unwio. 6s.) 


THe Wooine or Grey 
Eyrs. By Riccarpo STEPHENS, 

And other stories to the number of seven, filling nearly 
half the book. Grey ‘ys is told in the first person. The 
style is not classical. It begins: “ To-night, August the 
First, Anno Domini 1900, I, James Dalrymple, otherwise 
Jim, bachelor, aged twenty-seven, begin my diary, a job 
that I have never attempted before, and that I don’t by any 
means promise myself to keep up long. 

** Why do I have a shot at it ?” 
(Murray. 6s) 


Herp or GRACE. By Rosa N. Carry. 


This is the title of a magazine edited by Miss Alma- 
Tadema, to whom the author (nineteen novels stand to her 
name on the title-page) apologises. A story of modern life 
told simply and naturally, with quotations at the heads 
of the chapters from Maeterlinck, Emerson, Clough, 
Swedenborg, Jeremy Taylor, &c. The hero is Malcolm 
Herrick. ‘Nature intended me for an artist or a poet,” 
Malcolm would say, ‘‘ but circumstances made me a poet.” 
He was also a “‘a devout disciple of Emerson”; and once 
when strolling through Kensington Gardens, he “ electrified ” 
Anna by quoting a favourite passage from the essay on 
Friendship. Malcolm was certainly a prig. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A Spoten OPERA By OLARICE DANVERS. 


Founded on the American play, “ Heartsease.” Brandon 
I)ale’s opera was called “ King Lear.” In Chapter V., Part 
III., we are in the National Opera House ; “ Hildebrand,” 
was being played. From a box B. Dale cried out : “** Hilde- 
brand.’ No, I tell you it’s mine... mine! In the face 
of a thousand people [’ll swear it’s mine. A mother knows 
her own child. I know the children of my brain. It is 
not ‘ Hildebrand ’—it’s ‘ King Lear.’” (Pearson. 6s.) 


UNPROFESSIONAL TALES. By Normyx. 


Dedicated to Ouida, and containing sixteen tales, under 
such titles as “A Mystery,” ‘The Sentence,” ‘“ Bella- 
donna.” The tales vary, says the publisher’s announcement, 
both as regards style and subject—“ some of them being 
modelled after the pattern of Edgar Allan Poe, while others 
are constructed upon the lines of the modern French 
school.” So! (Fisher Unwin. ¢s.) 


Memory STREET. By Marrua Baker DUNN. 


Miss Dunn is an American writer. Her story is of New 
England life and character, cast in the autobiographical 
form. Thus the valedictory paragraph: “It is a simple 
story that I have told, but it is a story of life. It has no 
plot, except as a plot may be lived from day to day. People 
come and go in it as they come and go in real life, and the 
stage of its action is the stage of the world. Much is missed 
out of it that could have been better written by a stronger 
hand, and its only meaning—if it has one—is the attempt to 
find out God’s meaning.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 


We have also received Duuntless, by Ewan Martin 
(Pearson, 6s.); And Afterwards, by Mrs. Harold E. Gorst 
(Greening, 6s.) ; Where the Oranges Grow, by N. A. Leykin 
(Greening, 6s.); 7he Key to the Riddle, by Margaret S, Comrie 
(Nisbet, Gs.) ; Zhe Crime of the (rystal, by Fergus Hume 
(Digby, Long, ts.) 
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The Glittering Style. 
AwonG the first and last difficulties of literary art are these— 
to describe things as they are, to know what one feels, 
and to express that feeling plainly. Which means that 
the writer must possess the great gift of sincerity— 
rare in literature as in life. It is such writings 
only that live, making fresh appeal to generation after 
generation. The hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” has 
that quality, and so custom cannot stale it. It is the 
possession of George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, the author 
of John Inglesani, the author of Mark Rutherford, to 
name but four. It was as much a part of Darwin as his 
ill-health, and shines out, a pure, clear flame, in that short 
autobiography of his, especially the fragment which deals 
with his speculations on religion. It cannot be counter- 
feited, Let a writer try to conceal his insincerity as he will, 
it will out like moisture. 

One of the enemies of sincerity is the modern rage for 

glitter and cleverness in prose composition. We do not say 
that the glittering writer is necessarily insincere, but his 
anxiety to strike attitudes, to sparkle, to be saying con- 
tinually to his reader : “ Remark that admirable phrase, that 
arresting epithet, that bright conceit, that startling simile— 
am I not clever ?” makes for insincerity. The cleverness 
of many modern books is colossal. Often, as we read, we do 
not say, “* What clear, good thought,” but, rather, ““ Why, on 
earth, does he say what he has to say so oddly?” Some- 
times this cleverness is merely the failure to hide the marks 
of labour, a craze for polish, the niggling use of a score of 
brush-marks when one broad stroke should have produced 
the effect. Take an example from an able and scholarly 
modern collection of short stories : ‘‘ He had the soft purr- 
ing ways of a cat, the tact of a Jesuit, the penetration of a 
money-lender, the sensibility of a musical amateur, and the 
morals of a maid-of-honour.” Is that good characterisa- 
tion? No. Do you believe it? No. We are conscious 
of the writer’s ingenuity—that is all. Here are a few 
passages from another book, a successful and highly 
praised modern novel. Do they spell sincerity? Hardly. 
But they certainly conjure up a picture of the author 
assiduously desirous to be at his best, to glitter, to show 
his cleverness. We can see him at work making the 
hrases : “She blinked sagely.” . . . ‘“‘ He looked through 
her eyes into the East, and was aware of the stainless be- 
ginning of things—joy as yet unvocal, and sorrow with 
folded pinions.” . . . * Her veins ran ichor; she was full 
of the unknown god, stamped and sealed the desired of 
heaven.” In contrast let us take, almost at random, a 
passage from Aram Bede. Ten lines and there is Dinah. 
You know her. You believe in her. She is alive. It is 
— who makes the picture—not the personality of the 
author : 


But Dinah walked as simply as if she were going to 
market, and seemed as unconscious of her outward appear- 
auce as a little boy ; there was no blush, no tremulousness 
which said, ‘‘I know you think me a pretty woman, too 
young to preach,” no casting up and down of the eyelids, 
no compression of the lips, no attitude of the arms that 
said, ‘‘ But you must think of me as a saint.” 


She held 
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no book in her ungloved hands, but let them hang down 
lightly crossed befure her, as she stood and turned her grey 
eyes on the people. 


These are high matters. 
volume that suggested these remarks. 


Let us now approach the 
It is of American 
origin. The title is A Journey to Nature, the author Mr. 
J. M. Mowbray, the publishers Messrs. Constable & Co. 
We know nothing of Mr. Mowbray. This may be his first 
book, it may be his fiftieth ; but one thing is certain—he is 
an extremely clever writer, scholarly, observant, with a 
distinct gift of characterisation, and he can construct a 
book with the best. In this volume he set out to do what 
Thoreau did, but, unlike Thoreau, he utterly fails to per- 
suade us of his literary sincerity. His book has given us 
keen pleasure. We read it with interest, and were sorry 
when the last page was reached; closing it, not with the 
conviction that here is a fine piece of literature, but that 
Mr. Mowbray is a very clever man. Possibly that is what 
Mr. Mowbray desired. Then full merrily all is well. 

If Mr. Mowbray wished to convince, his method is wrong 
from the beginning. We have never been inside the New 
York Stock Exchange, but it does not need that experience 
to tell us what a Wall Street stockbroker is like. Jmprimis 
he would not scatter through his autobiography references to 
Brahma, Wagner, Martincau, Milton, Lucullus, Swedenborg, 
Darwin, Virgil, and Balzac. A Wall Street stockbroker, we 
suggest, would not write like this (nor should Mr. Mowbray): 

One hot day we lay flat on our stomachs und-r the 
shade of a beech, among the June grass and the daisies, 
peering down into a magic spectacle, and yet it was the 
planet’s bistory in pettv. The great loom of the universe 
was working there with miniature continents. It was a 
paleontological glimpse of the pre-world, as if Nature kept 
ceaseless memoranda iu shorthand of all her monstrous 
cycles of change. There were the equatorial forests and 
the prehistoric monsters. All one had to do was to get the 
inverse scale adapted, and the gigantic fronds waved their 
plumes, and stranglivg creepers wound in tangles, and 
strange forms of life wanderedthrough. Green leviathans 
crouched in corners; scurrying termites ran hither and 
thither. A slow-moving avgleworm drew his ophidian 
length along the ancient geologic reaches, and an armoured 
pterodactyl, in the shape of a dragon-fly, came in flaming 
gorgeousness like Apollyon, and picked up an inhabitant 
or two. Here was the oldest Nibelungen Lied going on 
still, with real dragons amid the real elements in this 
demiurgic workshop. Somehow I fancy that Wagner, 
when he hea'd the eternal melodies, must have been 
lying on his stomach and looking at the eternal animate 
forces. 


Neither would a Wall Street stockbroker indite in the 
solitude of his chamber the string of sentences that follows. 
Mr. Mowbray should have denied himself the luxury. Not 
since we perused the war prose of Mr. Hales have we drawn 
so near to the purple : 

He is a delightful megatherium of an extinct school, 
and his corrective bellowings, muftled by distance, affurded 
me much amusement in my solitude. 

We had caught the old orb unawares in a positive 
dithyramb, and as I watched the choric rythmus in the 
trees, flashing and leaping amid the gnarled branches that 
took on grotesque involutions, in one blessed instant I felt 
sure that there were satyrs and fauns, wet with the cool 
dew, cavorting in Attic exuberance under the trees. 

The white flesh of the menad birches flashed, marble- 
like, behiud the solid junipers. 

The air was like children’s kisses, and as sweetly cogent 
as a mother’s prayer is to an infant that does not under- 
stand one word of it. 


These passages show the pit-falls that yawn for the writer 
who is not. able to control his desire to glitter. The result 
is that the reader in his simmer of protest against tue manner 
of the writing is apt to disregard the matter. And Mr. 
Mowbray’s matter is good—very good. The scheme of the 
book is simple. He imagines a keen-witted, overstrained 
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New York stockbroker (we are unable to regard the con- 
ception of the book as anything else than a literary for de 
force), who, in the opening chapter, suddenly discovers that 
the strain of living has become too much for him. His 
doctor, the “ delightful megatherium” of the story, gives 
him six months of life, unless he will consent to retire into 
the wilderness and live there a year, divorced from every 
interest and detail of his past life. He consents (he is a 
widower), snatches his little boy from school, and migrates 
to a weather-beaten hut in the woods one hundred miles 
from Wall Street. There they live for a year. The 
narrative is never dull, and it is never quite real. Thoreau’s 
name wanders through the pages, suggesting on each 
occasion the inevitable comparison between the work of the 
author of Widen and the work of the author of A Journey 
fo Nature. Thoreau wrote from an irresistible desire to 
express his brooding thoughts and inmost feelings. Mr. 
Mowbray because—oh! there are twenty reasons why 
moderns write. The result is that the one book is literature, 
the other a brilliant piece of literary work. We will 
conclude by giving two examples. They are both character- 
sketches of men the authors met in their retreats. Here is 
Mr. Mowbray’s picture of Gabe Hotchkiss : 

Gabe Hotchkiss was a forebande1 veteran who had 
developed along ‘the col sequestered vale of life” until 
it was hard to distinguish him from the materials he had 
worked with. He wore the aspect of a sinewy old trunk, 
grey and gnarled, whose roots in the ground have out- 
spread the branches in the air. I was afraid his thrift 
was earthy. I could not quite make out if that stoop in 
his shoulders was humility or gravitation. His hair grew 
bushy and grey all over his head and down his jaws to a 
sort of mossy stalactite on his chin (I was getting bald at 
forty-four). He never was sick a day in his life after he 
teethed. barring three days that he was laid up that year 
of the Chicago fire by Squire Losee’s bull that hooked 
him under the rib and threw him over a stone fence. He 
had risen and set regularly as the sun for sixty-five years, 
and there was no physical intimation that he would not 
continue to rise and set for sixty-five more. He was as 
punctual as the gas-collector, or the seven-year locust, and 
he could cut and pile a cord of wood without stopping to 
take heed or to take breath, and then walk to town for his 
supplies when he wanted to save his horses. 


And here is Thoreau’s picture of the “old brown-coated 
man” from .1 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers : 


[ can just remember an old brown-coated man, who was 
the Walton of this stream, who had come over from New- 
castle, England, with his son—the latter a stout and 
hearty man, who had lifted an anchor in his day. A 
straight old man he was, who took his way in silence 
through the meadows, having passed the period of com- 
munication with his fellows; his oll experienced coat 
hanging long and straight and brown as the yellow-pine 
bark. glittering with so much smothered sunlight, if you 
stood near enough—no work of art, but naturalised at 
length. I often discovered him unexpectedly amid the 
pads, and the grey willows when he moved, fishing in 
some old country method—for youth and age then went 
a-fishing together—full of incommunicable thoughts, 
perchance about his own Tyne and Northumb rland. He 
was always to be seen in serene afternoons haunting the 
river, and almost rustling with the sedge; so many sunny 
hours in an old man’s life, entrapping silly fish, almost 
grown to be the sun’s familiar; what need had he of hat 
or raiment any, bavirg served out bis time, and seen 
through such thin disguises ? I have seen how bis coeval 
fates rewarded him with the yellow perch, and yet I 
thought his luck was not in proportion to his years; and I 
have seen when, with slow st-ps and weighed down with 
aged thoughts, he disappeared with his fish under his low- 
roofed house on the skirts of the village. I think nobody 
else saw him; nobody else remembers him now, for he 
soon after died, and migrated to new-Tyne streams. His 
fishing was not a sport, not solely a means of subsistence, 
but a sort of solemn sacrament and withdrawal from the 
world, just as the aged read their Bibles. 


You can choose between them. 
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Things Seen. 
Ordinaire. 


Ti woman sat with her back to the wall in the little 
French restaurant near Piccadilly, and the man faced her on 
the opposite side of the table. They were French; they 
were obviously man and wife ; and they had the appearance 
of being modestly prosperous. Yet there must have been 
some need of small economies, for, with the meal that was 
just ended, they had divided between them a half bottle of 
ordinaire at sixpence. The woman’s glass was empty, the 
man’s half full: and so they sat, not ready to go yet, 
having no apparent reason for staying. They did not talk : 
they seemed to be considerably bored. The waiting at the 
little restaurant is as bad as the food is good: two men 
cannot do the work of five, however willing they may be. 
I was patiently expecting the arrival of my fish, and, for lack 
of a better occupation, | watched these two who interested 
one another so little. Chained to the leg of the table on 
the right of the man was a singularly naked black and tan 
toy terrier. It had been quiet to begin with, but at last it 
became querulous and attracted my attention. Looking at 
the woman again I observed a curious change in her 
expression ; it appeared that she had somehow recovered her 
interest in life. She said something to the man, who 
promptly bent down and patted the dog, as if to quiet it. 
She instantly took his glass, emptied the contents into her 
own, and drank the wine at a gulp. When the man looked 
up again she was leaning back against the wall, listless, 
absent-minded, utterly bored. 
The Rook. 

Hr was marching, when I first noticed him on the lawn, in 
that sedate, grenadier-like sentry-go which is the gait of bis 
species. In the satisfaction of his appetite, which appeared 
to be considerable, this rook came on one of those overgrown, 
half-bleached worms the recent rain had stirred. The rook 
pulled up a monstrous length of worm which was drawn 
taut from the ground as his own head went back in a series 
of short jerks. He laid it down—as much of it as he had 
pulled out of the earth—and put his foot on it to keep it 
safe while he considered what he would do. A-worm that 
size could hardly be fit for food ! 

The rook examined his capture carefully, holding it in 
one foot, his head slanted, his whole attitude showing his 
keen interest. “ Well, I’fa ——,” he said at length. “ That’s 
a worm and a half,” he added, betraying his nationality by 
the idiom. Remember, I am not putting a single word into 
this bird’s beak he did not actually say—suy as plainly as a 
dumb man sp’aks to these who understand his medium. 

At that moment a sheep, strolling aimlessly past, gave 
out sudden and sharp its sole exclamation. The rook 
sprang round, letting go the worm. Seeing nothing but the 
sheep he growled some uncomplimentary remarks on the 
animal itself, the particular breed to which it belonged, and 
sheep generally. Then he returned to his worm. It was 
gone. (It must have slipped back into its burrow.) He 
lifted one foot, then another, fearing be might have been 
standing on it inadvertently. He peered closely at the 
ground, turned irritably and took a few steps, stopped, 
muttered, ** Well, of all the !” He renewed his search. 
It was useless. 

A couple of starlings hard by jeered at him. There 
was the solution of the mystery. In a perfect fury he began 
his version of the old, old complaint : “* Nice thing, I can’t 
leave a worm out of my foot, not for one moment, but you 
rascals ,’and soon. He blamed everything and every- 
one but himself. The sheep had begun to graze, and did not 
care. The starlings just langhed. He might as well have 
saved his breath and better not have lost his temper. 
Whcereby there seems to hang a moral. But that is neither 
here nor there. 
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The Novel—What Will it 


Become ? 


AmonG those who regarded music rather as a mathematical 
exercise than as an eternal art there used to be a favourite 
topic for discussion. It was asked whether it would ever be 
possible to exhaust all the combinations of notes which pro- 
duce chords and melodies. I remember, some years ago, 
a pamphlet appeared claiming that already all the possible 
permutations and combinations had been utilised, and in- 
ferring from this somewhat disheartening fact that never 
more would a new piece of music be written. It was declared 
that however fertile the brain of the future composer might 
be, he could only string together phrases which already had 
done service.. Interesting, indeed, and even charming might 
his themes be, but novelty and originality were for ever 
banished to the land of the unattainable. 

The discussion may be referred to the realm of prose- 
fiction, tracing the development of the modern novel 
from the simplest origins—the folk-tales, for example, of 
the savage tribes, the metrical stories of Caedmon—down 
to the higher development under Boccaccio and Matteo 
Bandello. Ultimately we arrive at Richardson and Fielding 
—and what then? Must we declare that thereafter the 
process of development was checked, that for a hundred 
years prose fiction simply revolved round a stationary 
axis? Indeed, there is some ground for so rough an 
assumption, for believing that all the possible combina- 
tions of love and hatred, ambition and despair, loss and 
gain, triamph and conquest, good and ill, have all been 
exhausted. Not easy is it to discover a hero who has not 
already strutted across a worthier stage, or a heroine whose 
course of true love has not been unsmoothed by the same 
storms of stress and fate. The whole course of modern 
fiction-writing seems to b2 a process of refurbishing the 
material of the old masters. Even our ordinary canon of 
criticism bears testimony to the same suspicion. We at 
once refer the new romanticist to Sir Walter; to the dis- 
alvantage of the new-comer we point the comparison. We 
refer the ethical novelist, who possibly is the true novelist 
after all, to George Eliot, only to show him that his 
psychology is less penetrating, his analysis less severe, his 
ethics less subtly devised, his incidents less characteristically 
marshalled, his climax less convincing. We show the legion 
followers of Meredith that they halt as far behind their 
master as do the fewer disciples of Thackeray. We smile at 
the new Dickens, because so obviously he lacks Dickens’s 
humour, and we sigh that the parlour-maid can find neither 
friend nor comforter to touch her heart as did Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The whole tendency of such criticism is towards 
the bland assertion that the writing of fiction has touched 
its zenith ; there is naught left but the nadir of exhaustion, 
to which woful spot we are rapidly approaching. 

So far as regards the material. But what of the form ? 
Here, too, it would appear that under the sun of Art 
there is nothing new. The arbitrary division into 
chapters carries with it such an arrangement of plot- 
development and character-development that the expert 
reader, by glancing down chapter-heads, can discover the 
genius of the story with an unerring intuition. The very 
chapter-heads have become conventional. Thackeray and 
Meredith may enlarge them into epigrammatic sentences ; 
the lady novetist may pepper-box her pages with four-line 
verse of an affecting type, sometimes, as in Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s case, writing her own ; other novelists, 
as Mr. Kipling, may hide their original chapter-head light 
under the bushel of assumed quotation ; but in ull cases the 
variance from the type is but small. The tradition of 
method holds all in its thrall, and in chapter-heads, as in the 
treatment of scenery, character, humour and pathos there is 
an orthodoxy as rigid as all other orthodoxy. 
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The question assumes, therefore, a two-fold aspect. We 
may ask, Is there any new material which the novelist-genius 
of the immediate future will bring before us ? just as we may 
almost despairingly ask, Is there a new form into which he 
will put his novel material? The questions give rise to 
interesting conjectures. What if somethirg absolu ely fresh 
cam? suddenly before us—something as bewilderingly new 
as was Sir (herles Grendison to his generation! It will 
not be in vain if I attempt to prophesy the direction in 
which the long-looked-for genius will set to work, not merely 
in respect to form, but in respect to matter. 

Probably one of the characteristic features of the new 
novel will be the relegation of the element of sex love to a 
subsidiary place. It may be that current fiction has rather 
exaggerated the importance of the love of a man for a maid. 
It is open to doubt if, in most lives, love is the be-all and 
end-all of existence, just as we may doubt if in any consider- 
able proportion of lives the baser sex problem, as fashioned 
by a certain class of novelists, has any influence at all. The 
instances where love is tragic in its incidence, where self- 
examination and introspection are called upon to decide 
subtle differences between true and false love, are probably 
very rare. Nor can it be said of the life we lead that mere 
marriage is the triumphal point of our work, the final stage 
of our life’s interest. Possibly, therefore, the new genius 
will not ruin nations, scatter empires into dust, and cry 
havoc generally, merely to let loose the bridesmaids in the 
last chapter. As it stands now, love is the thread of interest 
upon which we string the beads of life, some dark, some 
glittering ; surely the new genius will discover that life itself 
is the thread and love only one, though perhaps the most 
beautiful, of the beads. 

Again, there is the arbitrary convention, borrowed from 
the stage, whereby mankind is boldly differentiated into 
good and bad, with goodness as ultimately the best policy. 
Fiction is steeped in cheap utilitarian ethics. What daring 
fictionist could ever devise a life of goodness ending in a 
crucifixion ? Yet life has, doubtless, crucifixions without 
number, but the canon of convention yearns so for triumphant 
goodness that we dare not let the good be finally thwarted, 
as, alack ! so often it seems to be. And even the greater 
novelists are beset by the fallacy that life is a Day of Judg- 
ment separating the sheep from the goats. How rarely do 
we find the psychology, so evident in humanity itself, which 
manifests the vein of faultiness running through the fine 
marble of nobility of character! Even more rarely do we 
see the analysis of mixed motives, good and ill, for deeds 
which, as deeds, demand our commendation. The public do 
not want such deep investigation, is the ordinary reply ; to 
which it may be rejoined, that it is for the genius to teach 
the public what its wants should be. 

I am not confusing the novel of plot and the novel of 
character when I urge that we are now suffering from the 
hunger for climax. Denouement is the demon which sits 
on the pinnacle of the art of fiction. The tendency has 
manifested itself that without a culminating climax a novel 
had better not be written. The parent.of this bastard theory 
is the unhappy publishers’ reader, with his formule and his 
two-foot rule. The genius will find life altogether interesting, 
and not merely centre his interest in one thunder-clap of a 
climax. Mr. Silas Hocking, in giving counsel to young 
novelists, advised them to keep the grand climax as far back 
as possible. It would be excellent advice to the genius—if 
he followed it logically and kept the conventional climax out 
of his work altogether. For he who lives knows well the 
myriad climaxes of his little days. The “ one divine event ” 
is the Now. 

Charles Dickens eschewed the reading of fiction, for he 
felt so keenly the influence of other writers that be feared 
the loss of individuality. Hence the new genius may be 
said to be a man without a master. If it were possible, 
somewhat after the fashion of the famous Platner experi- 
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ment, well-known to students of Hamilton’s J/elaphysirs, to 
keep the genius apart from all knowledge of the workman- 
ship of others, while giving him a full knowledge of the 
facts of life, what a masterpiece we might expect! Thus 
might we find a greater Charlotte Bronté and a /ime Eyre 
even more pulsing with fresh and vigorous life, aflame with 
the fire from the altar of knowledge. Unfortunately it is in 
the other direction that we have drifted, and even a school 
of fiction has been suggested with class-books and professors, 
as stultifying to real art as the serial itself. 

There have been a few revolutionaries in the past. They 
have paid the price of their daring. Some have revolted 
against the form merely, the form which is in danger of 
becoming archaic. Sometimes the small revolt has brought 
a measure of success ; even a volume of pseudo love-letiers 
has attracted, because it has broken the chapter-head tradi- 
tion, if for no intrinsic merit of its own. But the genius 
will not merely be a revolutionary. He will be a leader ; the 
democracy of intellect will at length follow him, and the 
sentries at the gate of the public mind—the publishers’ 
readers—will be passed in their sleep, for the sand. of 
materialistic considerations lies already heavily upon their 
eyes, ‘The genius may be wounded and heartsore when he 


arrives at the citadel—but he will arrive. 
we G. Ll. 


Mr. ‘‘ How To” Again. 


EveN with the help of the author’s Preface, we do not 
clearly see for whom this addition to the “* How To” series 
is written. We are told that “ it is intended for the use of 
those who, by reason of defective educatio :al advantages, or 
because they lack the sense of order and thought-sequence, 
feel an inability to cope with all that is implied in the 
writing of an essay.” Why cope? Is essay-writing a kind 
of sacred duty, or badge of manhood, which the young 
Englishman should blush to neglect ? We sometimes think 
it is regarded in that Spartan light. As a mere instrument 
of education essay-writing has its place and purpose, and an 
essay on an unforeseen subject in Government examinations 
is a powerful emetic by which to examine the contents of a 
candidate’s mind. The Essay Society, too, cannot be con- 
demned as a useless institution. These pages may help 
young men and maidens to shine in some winter evening 
firmament. 

The fact remains that the average mind, “of defective 
educational advantages,” or “ lacking the sense of thought- 
sequence,” is incapable for all time of producing an essay 
that is worth reading. There is, therefore, an amusing 
unreality about an attempt to aid it in this vaulting 
ambition. The author of How fo Write an Exsay (Grant 
Richards) betrays here and there his perfect cognisance 
of this fact. His patience is not more conspicuous than 
his lack of enthusiasm. How does one teach essay- 
writing ? We suppose that to a practised writer any 
exposition of the art must seem absurdly overwrought. The 
advice tendered to the novice will appal the expert. Yet 
how teach save by analyses, formal divisions, rules, sections, 
and sub-sections ? You must bid water divide as by a Red 
Sea miracle that the unchosen people may pursue the chosen. 
Mr. “How To” has done his best, and one can even con- 
gratulate him on his results in a rather forlorn business. 

He begins with “ The Psychology of an Essay.” We 
suppose there is such a thing as the psychology of an 
essay, though it is rather terrible to be told so. The 
tirst thing to be noted under this heading is “ The point 
of view.” 

Asathorough grasp of this matter is of some import- 
ance, we will run the risk of unpleasing reiteration by 
taking two examples— 

1. My Impressions at Napoleon’s Tomb. 
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2. The Destiny of Canada in Relation to the United 


States. 
In the first case the course of procedure is perfectly 


obvious. I am not to write an essay on Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns or his work in France, not even specifically on his 
character, but I am to look at the man and his history in 
the light of a common destiny—i.e., I begin with death, 
and go back in retrospect over the life. Moreover, the 
impressions are to be personal, for this is a personal essay. 
I am not debarred from quoting Heine or any other writer, 
but primarily the impressions must be my own, and the 
language should have every evidence of spontaneity and 
deep feeling. 
This makes us wish to go for a walk. But, no, we will 
love instruction, and apply our hearts unto wisdom. There 
are three elements in an essay : 
1. The Materials: Facts and Ideas. 
2. The Process of Building : How to Make a Plan. 
3. The Finished Work: Beauty and Strength. 
It is necessary to have materials. “Let your theme be 
‘Design in Nature’; it is evident that you must obtain 
knowledge of facts from some source or other.” It is, 
indeed ; and it is a com‘ort in this emergency to know 
that “‘every public library has its collection of reference 
books.” The present writer, however, would not consider 
a three years’ subsidy and a bed-sitting-room in the British 
Museum an adequate preparation for writing a paper on 
“Design in Nature,” especially as it is added: “See that 
you get all the facts.” 

Given the facts, what about “ideas”? Here (in Sub- 
section 2 of Part II.) we strike on one of those sunken 
rocks of truth over which the novice may be trusted to sail 
his cockboat with easy unconsciousness. “The presence or 
absence of ideas depends, of course, on the nature and 
capacity of a man’s brain.” It is here that Mr. “ How To” 
and his publisher exchange their first wink. Our impression 
is that it is the absence of ideas that gives young essayists 
their courage Doubtless it is his knowledge of this that 
emboldens Mr. “ How To” to offer them tasks which we hope 
he would never be so unfeeling as to offer to ourselves. 
Take the following :—‘* Optimism or Pessimism : Which 
has the Deeper Root in Human Nature?” From such 
inquiries may heaven preserve us. We should be plunged 
into life-long thought by the enquiry : “‘ Pepper or Mustard : 
Which would you Miss Most?” But “if you are writing 
on Enthusiasm...” Now, fancy that. Is not such 
casualness the cream of flattery? You might be writing on 
Enthusiasm ; you are probably not even feeling it, still you 
might be writing on Enthusiasm—in the intervals, say, of 
“writing down as many questions as you can about each of 
the following subjects” : 

1. The Prejudice of Historians. 

4. Total Abstinence. 

9. The Mystery of Sleep. 

12. The Use of Keeping Pets. 

13. Was Thackeray a Snob ? 

18. Spiritualism. 

20, Pompeii. 

23. Electrocution. 
We pass by Mr. “How To’s” intricate disquisitions on 
“The Introduction of Contrast,” “The Laws of Associa- 
tion,” “ Plan-Formation,” “* Enforcement, or Application,” 
“ Introduction and Transition,” &c.—they are rather too 
advanced for us. Moreover, his pleasing remark that the 
essays in the ACApEmy and other papers “ may well make 
the youthful scribe wonder whether he will ever pen such 
productions himself,” decides us to be ourselves. We feel 
that, however much we tried we should never produce those 
essays on “ Religion and Architecture,” “ Impressions of 
Great Men derived from the Comic Papers,” “ The Advantage 
of Small Stature,” “ Cologne Cathedral,” “ Can We be Really 
Unprejadiced ?”“ Flying Machines,” and * Original Sin,” 
which must be child’s-play to those who follow the instruc- 
tions conveyed in these so ingenious pages. 
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Correspondence. 


‘Insanity in Literature.” 


Str,—May the present writer, speaking, as you are aware, 
with some authority, support Mr. Bennett’s assertion that 
the French pornographic writers work chiefly for the 
home market? French men of letters are undoubtedly 
privileged beyond those of any other nation in the possession 
of a far more extensive export sale ; but still, in the main, 
writers and publishers rely upon and appeal to their 
countrymen. 

I can heartily sympathise with Miss Lynch’s feelings of 
disgust with and horror at the literature she attacks—a 
literature of which she has not cited the most abominable 
examples. At the same time I venture to think that the 
matter is far less important than she fancies. The natural- 
istic school was in the heyday of its expansion when, some 
twenty years ago, I was entering manhood. Then, as now, 
France was to me a second motherland, only less dear to me 
than my own. I can recall my feelings of disgusted dismay. 
It seemed to me at the time that with such a literature the 
whole country must needs be pitching head foremost into 
a slough of rottenness. J was full of the darkest fore- 
bodings for the land and the people I loved. Have they 
been realised? Not in the slightest. Has there been 
diminution in the intellectual or in the moral vigour of the 
French sy ad In every department of human activity 
they easily hold their own place in the first rank, and, as 
a matter of fact, the genius of France has within the last 
twenty years won distinction in fields from which, formerly 
at least, is seemed excluded by the temperament of the race. 
It is quite true that, as compared with certain periods of 
the past, the present is in France one of stagnation, of second- 
rate achievement. But this is the case everywhere, and to 
afar greater extent, it may fairly be argued, in England 
and in Germany than in France. The world at large is 
suffering from an absence of genius, as, indeed, was the case 
120 years ago, when, save in Germany, mediocrity seemed to 
reign supreme. And yet that period of stagnation was to be 
followed by an outburst of genius as wonderful as any 
recorded in history. In any case, no unprejudiced and 
capable observer of France and the French race would assert 
that either is decadent. 

The fact is, that I, when young, failed to remember, as 
Miss Lynch, being young, fails to remember, that the phe- 
nomenon which seemed to me then, as it seems to her now, 
of such sinister import, is no new thing. For the last 600 
years, at least, French literature has shown the same character- 
istics. From the writers of the fabliaur and Jean de 
Meung, through Villon, and Rabelais, and Lafontaine, and 
Voltaire and Diderot, how many of France’s greatest writers 
are stamped with the same mark! The last French story- 
- teller of genius, Maupassant, exhibits the ancestral traits as 
clearly as any of his great predecessors. Let us recall, too, 
that, save Aretino, every “classic of the obscene” is French, 
and that the most famous, or infamous, examples of sexual 
psycho-pathology are French likewise, and we shall cease to 
attach too much importance to a phenomenon of such old 
standing. 

But, it may be said, “‘ The very facts you cite prove how 
pernicious is the tendency you make light of.” I do not 
think so. A candid Frenchman, if told that France has 
produced more monsters than, say England, would admit 
the fact; she has also, he would rejoin, produced a far 
larger number of saints. The French genius, he might 
urge, is logical and thoroughgoing; in evil »s in good it 
likes to reach the end of the tether, and it is little wonder 
that the race which has produced a Jeanne d’Arc, a Vincent 
de Paule, a De Brébeeuf, a Palissy, or a Millet (to cite 
examples of most diverse energy, yet having this in common, 
that all pushed matters to an extreme), should likewise 
prodace a Gilles de Rais or a joli Marquis, 
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Iam aware that to some minds what I have said may 
appear an apology for immoral literature: it is simply a 
plea not to attack immoral literature upon a badly chosen 
ground. The assertion that license in literature entails 
national decadence is almost a commonplace, but it is a 
commonplace for which there is no justification in history. 
There is nothing so harmful in ethics as invalid sanctions ; 
you think the barrier is of iron, and capable of resisting the 


_ strongest assault ; it proves to be papver-indché, and to yield 


at the first push. 

I would thus urge that the prominence of pornography 
in French literature of the day is neither significant nor, in 
reality, disquieting, and that the most effectual remedy, so 
long as certain limits are not passed, is silence.—I am, «c., 

OUTSIDER. 


Crabbe. 


Str,—The following from Crabbe’s The Library 
(Hatchard, London, 1807,) may help to send modern 
readers to the recent editions of Crabbe’s works : 


But what strange Art, what M»gic can dispose 
The troubled Mind to change its native Woes ? 

Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 

Others more wretched, more undone than we ? 
This, Books can do; . . . nor this alone; they give 
New Views to Life, and teach us how to live ; 
They sooth the griev’d, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admoni-h, and confirm the wise : 

Their Aid, they yield to all; they never shun 

The Man of Sorrow, nor the Wretch undone: 
Unhke the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 

They fiy not sullen, from the suppliant Crowd ; 
Nor tell to various People various Things, 

But shew to Subjects, what they shew to Kings. 


—I am, &c., J. Epwarps JONES. 
“ Wynton,” Burrell-road, Ipswich. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 154 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most interesting 
account of an incident seen during a holiday this summer. We award 
the prize to Miss Violet W. Flashman, Aloa Villa, Dunoon, N.B., 
for the following : 





At a Farmunovse. 

While we were at tea a knock was heard at the door, and as his 
wife rose to open it, the farmer prepared himself for the visitor by 
drawing off the scarlet nightcap he wore and dropping it behind his 
chair. 

‘* Jock,’’ the shepherd from the *‘ hull,’’ was ushered in, protesting 
that he ‘‘ wadna wait,’’ and that ‘‘he had just ca’d in tae see hoo a’ 
wis wi’ us in the bygaun.”’ 

Nevertheless, he sat down to a large plate of boiled ham, talking 
with his host the while about sheep and ‘‘ beasts,’’ a conversation 
quite unintelligible to me. 

As talk became thinner, the farmer leaning down, absently picked 
up his nightcap and replaced it on his head. Then he asked, ‘ An’ 
hoo’s a’ wi’ Macneil, the shepherd’s lad? ”’ 

‘* Man, he’s a sair hertbreak tae his folks,’’ answered ‘‘ Jock.’’ 
“Fine they want him tae stick by his books, but aye when the laddie 
hears the bleatin’ o’ the sheep, he’s up an’ awa’ tae meet them. He’s 
a born shepherd the lad, an’ they’d best lat him bide whaur his 
hert is.”’ 

There was a silence, which the mistress broke, saying, ‘‘ Tak’ up a 
bit mair ham, Jock.” 

‘* Na thenk ye,’’ he answered, rising, ‘‘ I’ve dune oncommon ”’ ; and 
bidding us ‘‘ Gude nicht,’’ he departed. 

Looking out at the bonnie Scotch hills, and the sunset, and still 
thinking of the shepherd laddie, I murmured, 

‘* Books ! ‘tis a dull, unendless strife ! 
Come hear the woodland linnet,’’ ete. 
Other replies were : 
Tue Deap Goat. 

We had gone for a picnic to a place called End der Welt (End of the 
World). More venturesome than the others, I attempted to scale the 
precipitous side of the mountain which formed the cul-de-sac, and 
gave so appropriate a name to the rocky basin at the head of the 
valley. Toiling over the loose stones on the lower slope I came 
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suddenly upon an old man, sitting like a hermit in front of a narrow 
cave. At his feet lay a dead goat. He fixed his sad eyes upon me 
and pointed to the top of the cavern. Then I saw what had happened. 
The poor animal had missed its footing there, and met a terrible end 
before the opening. The old man questioned me in his Swiss patois : 
Where was [ going? What was I doing? I explained as best I 
could: He shook his head, muttered something I could not under- 
stand, and pointed to the dead goat. He then relapsed into silence, 
brooding, maybe, over the animal's fate. I left him and continued my 
way, advancing now more warily. Half-an-hour afterwards I saw 
far below the figure of a man, with a strange burden on his back, 
hurrying over the stones. At that moment [ slipped a little, but re- 
covered my footing. Then only did I realise the meaning of the old 
With shaken nerves I slowly commenced the 


(E. H. H., London. ] 


man’s gesture. 
descent, 
Tue Bott. 


As we saw it from the top of the cliff it was a patch of dull red 
brown, round which shot white specks of sea-gulls that seemed 
afraid to settle. Below, in the little rock-bound bay, it was the 
corpse of a young bull, the flotsam and jetsam of a Transatlantic 
cattle ship. The salt water had kept it fresh enough to allow of 
approach from the windward, but the gasses of putrefaction had 
begun to bloat the body from within. The limbs were stiffened in the 
attitude of the last effort, and, with the protruding tongue, told of the 
last maniacal desire to live. It was curious how, as the beast washed 
up and down on the rubble, half covered with water, its legs seemed 
to stretch and bend, and its head to nod grotesquely, in a kind of 
mockery of the simpering of the June sea and the grave repose of the 
clitts. A Hugo might have rhapsodised over it: a Sterne grown 
whimsical and sentimental: but a coastguardsman, mindful of Board 
of Trade regulations, buried it the same evening where it lay, in the 
tiny cove—hopeless in storm for crew, but yielding some chance of 
salvage—to which the Cornish wreckers once lured their quarry. 


F. F. M., London. } 
Tue Etstepprop. 


It was the closing incident of the last day of the Eisteddfod. The 
Male Voice Party Competition was just over, and the vast audience 
relaxed from the tension at which they had listened and criticised. 
The singing had been very close, so close, indeed, that the winner 
scored by only one point, and the adjudicators were long in coming 
to an agreement. Signs of impatience began to show themselves, and 
cries of ** Mabon’? brought that energetic and good-humoured worthy 
to the front. In answer to the demands that rose from all sides, he 
broke into an old Welsh tune, and at the second line was joined by 
the audience. Gradually the melody swelled louder and louder as 
belated voices took up the strain, and before the second verse was 
ended it pealed from 20,000 throats. 

It was a sight to thrill one. That vast assembly on its feet, losing 
sight of itself and of all things as it flung its soul into the songs of its 
own land, in its own language. Songs that were in its blood. 
Something sprang into my throat and choked me. The sea of intense 
faces were blurred into a vague mist; the next moment Mabon gave 
the signal for silence. 

The adjudicators were ready, and as he yielded his place to them, 
he remarked, with a bland smile of self-complacency: ‘‘ The adjudi- 
cators say that my choir is the best.’ Over the rapt, exalted faces a 
smile flashed. That deepened into a chuckle, and with a hearty roar 
the great Unity resolved itself once more into its 20,000 factors, and, 
stretching its multitudinous limbs,’ settled down comfortably to the 
important business of listening to and of criticising the adjudication. 

[J. P., London. } 
Tus Ferry Boar. 

Standing on the outer pier of Scarborough harbour towards evening, 
when the reflection of a golden sunset lay caressingly upon ship and 
sail and sailor alike, I saw the old ferry-boat man embark fourteen 
passengers from the adjacent rude stone steps for the point of the pier 
opposite, seventy yards or so away. (At Scarborough they are super- 
stitious, and the piers form almost a horse-shoe.) The sea was lumpy, 
and the old ferryman seemed to have some difficulty in controlling the 
boat. A stalwart girl near me, whose age might be anything from 
eighteen to four-and-twenty, and who was without hat and with 
bared, sunburnt arms, busily knitting a fisherman's guernsey, shouted 
to the old man: ‘* NoW; Grand’y, duck up!’ He did not lift his 
eyes, apparently recognising the voice, but he answered, slowly and, 
to me, hardly audibly: ‘* Nay, lass, me chest’s bad.’’ The girl 
quickly put her work into the big pocket of her blue apron, and 
scrambled fearlessly down the steps. Sternly bidding the old fellow 
take a seat among his passengers, she took the oars, and, pulling 
straight and strong, the boat and its fourteen-penny cargo were soon 
cunningly acrogs at the spot desired. [C. C., London. ] 

Tue Bressine. 

It was the eve of the fishers’ departure,” and the old men, the 
women, and the children, sole inhabitants of the village during the 
fishing season, were gathered in groups on the quay. The last 
farewells had been said, and the men had joined their boats. In the 
bow of a vessel at the head of the fleet stood a white-haired priest, 
with arms outstretched. The lambent rays of the sun fell in floods 
of mellow light about his head, and cast a long cruciform shadow 
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towards the shore. All heads were bowed as the priest lifted up his 
voice in prayer: ‘‘O Thou who of old didst fill the fishers’ nets, bless 
the work of our hands. When the heavens are black with 
thunder, and the winds and waters rage against us, stretch forth Thy 
hand and soothe the troubled seas, and deliver Thy servants in the 
hour of their distress. . . .”’ There was a pause, the silence 
unbroken but for the sonorous voice of the sea with its untiring 
surge and roll. 

Then sails were hoisted, anchors weighed, and, shaking themselves 
like birds before a flight, the vessels glided out of the harbour; and 
soon, very soon, the eyes of those left on shore were straining after a 
few black points marked off against the glittering band of light which 
divides the sea from the sky. And far away in the west the sun 
dropped beneath the waves, and the sea rippled on, heedlessly, 
rhythmically. [J. R., London. } 


ABOARD THE StTaTE EXpREss. 


It happened across the herring-pond. The sun had just arisen, 
and the weary passengers aboard the famous State Express were 
lounging about in various stages of déshabile—some smoking and 
chatting, others trying in vain to woo that gentle sleep which is ever 
a rarity on a Trans-American railway-train. 

Suddenly our speed slackened until our pace did not exceed six 
English miles per hour. I rose, yawned, stretched myself, and, walking 
across the corridor to the steps, looked out. Two farm horses had 
strayed on to the track, and the engine-driver, with the able assist- 
ance of some juvenile passengers, was vainly endeavouring to 
‘‘chivvy ”’ them from the line. In vain the passengers shouted, the 
syren hooted, and the small boys threw pebbles. Serenely, and 
apparently unconscious of the interest they evoked, the equine 
vagabonds trotted on, careful only to keep a few yards in front of the 
engine. 

All this time many of the passengers were gathering flowers along 
the track, chasing butterflies and otherwise disporting themselves, 
pleased at the break in the monotony of that otherwise dreary journey. 
For eighteen miles we chased those wayward animals until at length 
a farm-steading appeared, and the frisky creatures neighed farewell 
and galloped up to the home pasture. 

The train stopped, and for half an hour these enterprising, ‘‘lick- 
creation ’’ Yankees on board the record-breaking State Express swore 
at, discussed, and argued with the owner of the farm. Yet when we 
mentioned it to them, they said: ‘Guess yew easy-going, slow- 
coach Britishers cyant lick the State Express, nohow.”’ 

[R. C., Alloa.] 
Tue Guivr. 


Tramping about delightful Jersey, I found myself one day following 
two other travellers, who, constantly referring to a map, appeared to 
be in doubt about their road—as was I Map-roads are so strikingly 
alike. My companion tramps were clearly on the look-out for guidance. 
Soon, a small, old countryman approached, carrying a bundle and a 
walking-staff. On meeting my fellow-travellers, one stepped forward, 
saying : ‘‘ Will you kindly direct us to the Castle of Mount Orgeuil: ’’ 
The old man stopped, hesitated, and said: ‘‘One moment, Sir.’’ 
Composedly placing his bundle and staff upon the ground, he fumbled 
in a baggy pocket, and produced what looked like a short, thick tele- 
scope. With a sudden dexterous movement he lengthened it a foot, 
sedately applied the taper end to his ear, extended the wider end 
invitingly towards his qnestioner, and said: ‘‘ Vow, Sir.’”’ The 
unexpected preliminary to conversation, and the sudden manipulation 
of the ear-trumpet was irresistibly amusing, and it was with laughing 
embarrassment that the question was repeated into the instrument. 
The old man, at great length, and in Frenchified English, gave careful 
and exhaustive directions, which were gratefully acknowledged. He 
then complacently picked up his bundle and staff, and with a benignant- 
salutation resumed his journey. We last saw him pointing with his 
staff, and bowing like a chamberlain ; and we could not but admire 
the kindly, courteous, old-world manner of our aged mentor, which 
contrasted so markedly with that of his English bucolic compeers. 

E. H. H., Bristol. ] 

Other replies received from the following :—W. H. G., Catford ; 
Sigma, Manchester; F. B. D., Torquay; C. C., London; D. T., 
London; E. M. Z. C., Port Glasgow; G. M. W., Hull; A. F. H., 
Dalkeith; E. L., Didsbury; P. C., Sydenham; T. S. W., Hanley ; 
K. M. P., Bangor: S. W. P., Liverpool; E. M. S., London; 
R. W. R., Clapham. 


Competition No. 105 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best suggestion for the plot 
of a short magazine story. Replies must not exceed 200 words in 
length. 

RULEs. 

Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Taz AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, September 25. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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Notice.—To DRAMATIC AUTHORS, 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

M* STANHOPE SPRIGG (one time 

Editor of the Windsor Magazine, late of 
the Daily Mail and Daily Express Literary 
staffs) begs to announce that he has now: 
opened a branch for Dramatic Authors at his 
GENERAL LITERARY AGENCY at the above 
address. For that purpose he has engaged the 
services of a well-known Dramatic Critic of 
one of the best London morning daily news- 
papers as Editor and Reader, and this expert 
will read and prepare written reports on all 
the plays submitted—which will be placed 
in due course before suitable managers in 
England avd America. Communications in- 
vited from Dramatic Authors interested. The 
usual terms 





OUNG LADY, well educated, requires 

po-t as SECRETARY. Good shorthand 

and type-writing. French. Indexing — 

special system for indexing correspondence.— 

Address E. P., 22, Girdlers Road, West Ken- 
sington. 


WILFRID M. -VOYNIOH. 


FIFTH LIST OF BOOKS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 515-601, and Plates LXII.-LXXII. 

Principat Contents: Brsies, Irauian, FRENCH, 
Spanisu, Eneiisa and Crassicat Lireraturs, EarLy 
Printed Books, &c.—Post free, 2s, 6d. 

Catalogue > I. out As print. Catalogues II., 
IIl., and 1V., 2s. 6d., y be had, we free, on 
application at 1 3 "soHo'S SQUARE, ; 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 








AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 
Duxtav & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W 





CATALOGUE, 1901-1902, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books 
in all departments of Literature, perfectly 
NEw IN CONDITION and greatly REDUCED 
IN PRICE. 
ILLIAM G@G@LAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 

“ EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that 
town.”—Editor, Bazaar. 


RAGTICAL JOURNALISM.—He buys and 

pays highest price obtainable for libraries 

and all sporting books and magazines, and any 

books with coloured plates by Alken, Cruick- 

shank, Leech, Rowlandson, and others. Rare 

Books supplied. State wants. — BAKER'S 
Great BooksHoP, Birmingham. 





O0OKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 
25s. each offered for Moore's “ Algs,” 
1864 ; “ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847. Rare Books 
Supplied. Catalogues free.— HOLLAND’s 
Gees Book Shop, Birminghom. 








YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, »Charing Cross 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. = 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi- Copiea— Address, Misa 
MEssER, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 





YWINKY Leu:UKES on GEOLUGY. EE 
Under the Direction of the Trustees | L October 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1901. 
of the British Museum. TICKETs STILL TO BE Hap, 

A Course of TweLve LEcTURES on the | WEDNESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, “The 
“GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF FORMERGEO-| Blind Girl” (Coleridge-Taylor), Pianoforte 
GRAPHICAL CONDITIONS” will be delivered; Concerto (Brahms), Overture, ‘ Rosa- 
by JoHN S. FLETT, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., in) munde” (Schubert).—Mdme, Albani, Mr. 
the Lecture Theatre of the V ictoria ond Black, Mr. Borwick. 

Albert Museum, South Kensington (by per-| Taurspay EVENING.—Overture, “Leonora ” 
mission of the Board of Education), on| No 92 (Beethoven), Scena, “Marfa” 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 5 p.m., | (Joachim), Cantata, ‘A Song of Darkness 
beginning Monday. October 7th, and ending, and Light” (Parry), Prelude, “ Romeo and 
Friday, November Ist. Each Lecture will be) Juliet” (German), Song and Chorus (Chas. 
illustrated by means of Lantern Slides and, ood), Finale of Act II., “William Tell” 
Lime Light. Admission to the Course, Free. | (Rossini), Song from “Carmen” (Bizet), 
By order of the Trustees, | Overture, “Cheval de Bronze” (Auber).— 
E. Ray LaNKESTER, Director.! Miss Nicholls, Miss Brema, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
British Museum (Natural History), Bispham, Mr, Greene. 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. Fripay EVENING.—Overture, “Les Deux 
ay | Journées” (Cherubini), Cantata, “ Rinaldo” 
Fo SALE.—An interesting collection of | (Brahms), Variations for Orchestra (Elgar), 

ANTIQUITIES from the estate of Bakony| Cantata (Glazounow), Caprice, Piano and 
Sz. Laszloer, Archbishop Stefan Mihalydi, Orchestra (Saint-Saéns), Balcony Duet, 
This collection occupies five large glass cases, | * Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod), Overture, 
amongst them two with objects of the Stone! “Benvenuto Cellini”  (erlioz)—Miss 
period ; the others contain Roman and Hun-| Nicholls, Miss Crossley, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
garian —— os them the in-| Borwick. 
comparable Roman Eternal lamp, made of ne ” 
bronze, Celtic sword, helmet, onak numerous eo Ev pmo ae a —— 
interesting Bibles, Roman glaes and earthen- | B “ ‘c), (B a pong ot as ™) 
ware, &c., coins.—The collection can be seen anquet Scene (Druck), Aria (Spontint), 
until the end of this year, at the Manager of rower hae bo (a eh ae 
the Estate, ANTON FITTINGER, Bakong Szt. eiepenits (Water), « ge 


DS MUSICaL FESTIVAL, 








Clad” (Hadyn), Motet (Jladyn), Vocal 
ane, ‘Hungary. Duet (Goring Thomas), Choral Ballad 
(Pearsall), Overture, “ Carnival ’’ (Devordk), 


—Mdme. Albani, Miss Nicolls, Miss Wood 
Miss Crossley, Mr. Davies, Mr. a. Mr’ 
| Greene, Dr. Joachim. 
| Fir ret Seats (Evening), Ground Floor 1s @ 
The Common Sense cf Eating. | Second Seats(A)Saturday Eveningonly 10 6 
TWELFTH EDITION. Second Seats(#) Saturday Eveningonly 8 0 
*,* This little book may be recommended to the | All Seats are numbered and reserved. 
general reader as a sound and safe guide to the, NoTE.—ALL SERIAL AND MORNING TICKETS 
—. C— a < a cromadh. ARE SOLD. 
1¢ Publishers, a olborn Viaduct, e icati i . 
will be pleased’ to send a free copy o our oman | walle ita be accom 
FrEeD. R. SPARK, J/on. Sec. 


of the Academy. 
Festival Office : 38, GREAT Groce STREET. 


'Twixt Plate and Lip; 


OR, 





Early application necessary. 





London: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. | 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Iliustrated, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and — FOREST. THE OHANNEL ISLANDS, 
tan NORFOLK BROA THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
RECON and its BEACONS. pL WYE VALLEY, 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW E SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRiSTOL, BATH, WE LLS, and WESTON. SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON ASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN ANGLESEY, x CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARM RMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, an galt N BAY, BETTWS-Y- CORD, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
ARMOUT DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI, 
MALVERN, HEREFORD. WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & — 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-W 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLE BROADS. 








1s. s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. _A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
world om 


“* What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for eee a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”’ he Time 

“It very emphatically —_ them all.’ ’—Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued. *— Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


y E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, 
With Index of 4, 500 References to all Streets a Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 
London : Siupxin, Marsaatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Bookseliers, 
Paris and New York: Bretano’ S. 
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The Religious Tract Society's List 
NEW ANNUALS. 


“‘AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL.” 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 


832 Paves, copiously Illustrated with Tinted and 
other Pictures. Bound in a pretty cloth cover, 
price 33. 

The volume contains long stories by Ethel Turner, 
Leslie Keith Mrs. G. De Horne Vaizey, and Emma 
Richards, with 25 short stories by other rr 
writers, But the main feature of the Annual is the 
variety of Helpful Papers for Sensible Girls, thus 
making the volume a most acceptable gift-book, 


“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK.” 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 


Containing 832 Pages of Reading aud Pictures, 
with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates. The volume 
contains 62 stories by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
W. J. Marx, J. Macdonald Oxley, Gonis Becke, 
G. Manville Fenn, David Ker, Paul Blake, and 
many other writers; and a host of racily-written 
papers of interest and use to boys. Price 8s., in 
hands me cloth, gilt, 


“A VERITABLE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING,” 
The SUNDAY AT HOME 
ANNUAL. 

Thig annual volume contains long stories by Amy 
Le Feuvreand David Lyall; short stories by Sarah 
Doudney, A. J. Wade, EK. F. Black, Marion King, 
M. B. Manwell, Mary Angela Dickens, Lena 
Tyack, and others, The volume also contains a 
host of interesting items for the Sabbath enjoy- 
ment and profit of every member of the Christian 
household, 812 pages, imperial 8vo, profasely 
Illustrated with Coloured and other Pictures, 
7s. 6d., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


THE 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


forms & most acceptable gift-book. It contains 
1,100 pages, with numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. The volume contains the 
popular Illustrated Story in 40 Chapters by Silas 
K. Hocking, ** The Awakening of Anthony Weir.’ 
Seventeen shorter tales by well-known writers 
are also included in the volume. It is a book to 
open at any leisure half-hour, with a certainty of 
finding “something to read.” A portable hbrary 
in itself. Price 7s. 6d., in handsome cloth, gilt. 
“We can recommend no better present than this 
handsome volume.”’—Specta/or. 


NEW TALES. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE AWAKENING of 
ANTHONY WEIR. 


A New and Powerful Story. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of “ God’s 
Outeast,”” “The Day of Recompense,’” “ The 
Heart of Man,”’ “In Spite of Fate,” &, With 
7 Ulustrations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3a, 6d. 

“ There is not only the deft weaving of romance and 
the strong characterisation which we expect from so 
practised a craftaman, but there is an intense glow of 
religious purpose.’’— Christian World. 


READY OCTOBER Ist, 


HEATHERS MISTRESS. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of ‘ Probable 
Sons,”’ “ Dwell Deep,”’ ** On the Edge of a Moor,” 
&c, With 15 Illustrations by J. 8. Compton, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3a, 6d, 


TheGOLD that PERISHETH 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of “ The Land o” the 
Leal,”” &c. With 7 Illustra'ions by W. H, C, 
Groome, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


DEB CLAVEL. 


By M. FE. PALGRAVE, Author of “ Driftwood,” 
“How Dick Found his Sea Legs,” “ Between Tw) 
Opinions,” &c. With 7 Illustrations by Frank 
Dadd. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


LADY DYE’S REPARATION 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “ Janet 
Darney’s Story.”” With 4 [llustrations by Percy 
Tarrant. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


Published by the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SUCIETY, London. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOK. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS and VILLAGES 
of the ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN and J. G. VELD- 
eo Profusely Illustrated by J. G Vevpurer aud 

O. J. Nixuwenkamr, With Decorated Initials and 
cane Woodcuts. Cloth, 21s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
1, A JILT’S JOURNAL. By “Rita,” 


Author of “V. anity, " “The Confessions of a Court 
MojJiste.” (Unwin’s Green Clota Library ), 
“I feel it is the best book I have ever writtea.” 
Extract from a letter from the Author. 


2. DEATH the SHOWMAN. By ;John 
3. A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 


BAKER, Author of * Tne Cardinal's Page,” &c. 


4. SOULS of PASSAGE. By Amelia E. 
5. BY pnock and POOL. By Louis 
6. WHY NOT, SWEETHEART? By 


— JULIA W. HENSHAW (Jvucian Doruam). 


A NINE UNLIKELY TALES for CHIL- 
REN. Told by E. NESBIT, Author + *The Treasure 
Bevkors.” Pictured by H. R. MILLA 


BOOKS FOR THE oy 
THE BLUE BABY. and other Stories. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWO BUSYBODIES: a Chronicle of the 


Adventures of Hilary and og Chippendale Craven. By 
Mrs. 8. G. ARNOLD. Cloth, 
By E. L. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. 
KIESOW. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN. 
By Captain DEASY. Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 


Cloth, 6s 
London : ', Fisarr Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1032.——OCTOBER, 1901.— 23. 6d. 


RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. By “ACTIVE LIST.” 

THE WESTCOTES, By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Cunars. 
L.—11L. 

FINDING THE WAY TO THE POLE. 

GAMES IN OLD AND MODERN FRANCE. 
LANG. 

A CHINAMAN IN LONDON. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE, 

THE LITTLE SON. 





by ANDREW 


Cuars. IX., X. 

By MOLRA O'NEILL. 

CHINA REVISITED. By ALEXANDER MICHIE. 
Grand Fiasco—Onvear Terror axnp Tempration— 

Sovorers or act Nations—Ravaces or Foreicn Troors 
—INpDIAN ConTINGENT. 

TELLING MRS, BAKER. By HENRY LAWSON, 

MOSLEM CONFRATERNITIES OF N. AFRICA. By W. B. 
HARRIS, 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: — America’s Wise anp 
Sime.e Presipent—Tue Cant or “ Poutican Crime”"— 
How to Treat Axarcuists—Farencu axnp Eneouisn. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


or 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixavreu axp Lonpoy. 


NOW READY. 


. 
Was Alfred King of England? 
By A SAXON, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 


the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Hareison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 
THEORETICAL WORKS. 


Bouard, each 5s, net. 


HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 
Edition, 


COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. 
FUQUE. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. 
MUSICAL FORM. 
APPLIED FORMS. 
THE ORCHESTRA: 
Vol. I.—* The Technique of the Instruments.” 
Vol, I1.—“ Orchestral Combination,”’ 





Thirteenth 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, New- 
gate Street. 














MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIstT. 


READY ON TUESDAY 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK: 


KIM. 


Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIPLine. 
Grown 8vo, 6s. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 
HERB OF GRACE. 


ACNES ano EGERTON CASTLE. 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


[ Ready Oct.1 








————. 


B. K. BENSON. 
A FRIEND WITH THE 
COUNTERSIGN. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.RG.8, 


Author of “‘ Letters from Majorca,” 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, net. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION Of THACKERAY. 
THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the 
Original Illustrations, Facsimiles ot Wrappers, &c, 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. per Volume, 


Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Illustrations 
_by the Author. [Ready 0. ¢t.1. 


“JAMES LANE ALLEN—HUCH THOMSON, 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 


AND AFTERMATH. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tae Cranvorp SEriks. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
super royal 8vo, 30s, net. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes, by 
ANDREW LANG. With 250 New and Original 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Complete in 
24 vols. Crown 8vo, green cloth, gilt, 3a. 6d. each, 
Also an Edition with the Original Etchings. 
In 24 Fortnightly Volumes (18 Now Ready). 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 6s. each, 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES, 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per Volume, 


Contains 152 Volumes, among which are— 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. 


CHARLES LAMB’S 
LETTERS and WORKS. 


7 Vols. 


JOHN MORLEY'S COLLECTED WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


*,* A New Complete List sent post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Londov. 











